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THE BREADTH OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 


By Epmunp ScHLINK 


Heidelberg, Germany 


Tue Lurseran Cuurcn is today confronted with a twofold 
_ danger. 

On the one hand, in its contact with other communions, it 
is threatened with the danger of ceasing to take seriously the 
_ question of pure doctrine and of running out into a zealous enthu- 
siasm for church union. 
| On the other hand, it is threatened with the opposite danger 
of a doctrinaire rigidity, of timidly withdrawing into itself and 
excluding itself from the great joy of finding brethren in other 
communions. 

Regardless of which of the two dangers it is that threatens 
the Lutheran Church in any particular country, in either case it is 
unfaithful to its profession and is neglecting the ecumenical com- 
mission contained in the Augsburg Confession. What are the con- 
sequences and implications for ecumenical work that may be 
drawn from the concept of the church contained in the Augsburg 
Confession? 


I 
In Article VII the church is defined as the assembly of be- 
lievers, and the assembly of believers is again defined by what 
happens within it: the church “is the assembly of all believers, in 
which the Gospel is purely preached and the sacraments adminis- 
tered according to the Gospel.” 
.  Itis to be observed, in the first place, that it is not the Word 
of God in general, nor the Law, that is mentioned here, but the 
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Gospel. This, of course, does not exclude the Law, for only when, 
the Law and the Gospel are rightly distinguished is the Gospel | 
purely preached; the Gospel is God’s “proper” Word, the Law is} 
God’s “strange” Word. And here, too, the Gospel is mentioned | 
in connection with “preaching”; the Gospel is, after all, the oral 
proclamation of the Christus pro nobis, the oral declaration of for- | 
giveness. In the German and Latin texts the words “preach” and | 
“teach” correspond. Not the dumb possession of a doctrine, but: 
real teaching by word of mouth is meant, but again not teaching | 
that fails to take account of comfort and consolation, but rather | 
teaching that is preaching. ] 
Likewise, the emphasis is not upon knowledge about the 
sacraments, but upon actual administration of the sacraments. | 
This is to be done “according to the Gospel.” And this means, in| 
the first place, that each sacrament is to be administered with the | 
use of its words of institution. A celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
without the words of institution would not be a celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. However, this requirement dare not be limited 
merely to the liturgical side of the administration of the sacrament; 
the words, “according to the Gospel,” extend also to the right 
teaching concerning the sacrament. On the other hand, however, 
the church is not constituted by the dumb, silent possession of a || 
doctrine of the sacraments in accord with the Gospel, but by the! 
“administration of the sacraments,” that is, by the act of adminis- | 
tration and reception of the sacraments in connection with the, 
right preaching of the sacraments. | 
If, therefore, the Gospel and the sacraments are inherent: 
in the conception of the church, then these sole “instruments” | 
through which God gives the Holy Spirit and through which the} 
Holy Spirit works (Article V).are an integral part of the essence 
of the church. | 
In Article VII “the assembly of all believers” and the preach-. 
ing of the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments are! 
bound together by the controversial words, “in qua,” “in which.” | 
The same word, “‘in,” occurs in a similar connection in the Small! 
Catechism: “ . . . the Holy Ghost has called me through the 
2 : 
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Gospel, enlightened me by his gifts . . . , in like manner as he calls, 
gathers, enlightens . . . the whole Christian church on earth . . . 
in which Christian church he daily forgives abundantly all my 
sins and the sins of all believers” (Part II, 6; cf. Large Catechism, 
Part II, 54 f.). The Holy Spirit calls the Christian church together 
through the Gospel and preaches the Gospel in the Christian 
church. These statements in themselves make it apparent that in 
the whole context of the Confessions this word “‘in” is to be inter- 
preted in several relationships. 

a) “In” the assembly of believers the Gospel and the sacra- 
ments are the instruments by which the Holy Spirit awakens faith 
and creates the assembly of believers. 

b) “In” the assembly of believers the Gospel and the sacra- 
ments are the function or commission which is committed to it 
and which it carries out. The church is “the mother that bears 
every Christian through the Word of God” (Large Catechism. 
marta a>): 

From this it follows that in the definition of the church given 
in Article VII of the Augsburg Confession the term “assembly of 
all believers” and the statement of the relative clause are insepar- 
ably connected. The relative clause adds nothing new to the 
definition, “assembly of all believers,” but only explains it. Thus 
it is also possible to define the church without any mention of the 
Gospel and the sacraments as “the congregation of saints and true 
believers,” as it is in Article VIII, but this says nothing that is dif- 
ferent from Article VII, for the assembly of believers cannot exist 
at all without the Gospel and the sacraments. Without the preach- 
ing of the Word and the sacraments it would crumble to nothing; 
indeed, it would never have come into being. 

In the German text of Article VII the church is defined as 
the “assembly of all believers” (Versammlung aller Glaubigen), 
in the Latin text as the “congregation of saints” (congregatio 
sanctorum). Both terms signify the same assembly of the same 
people. The believers are the saints. The saints are the believers. 
Faith does not exist without renovation, justification is not with- 
out sanctification. 
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In this definition of the church in Article VII of the Augs- 
burg Confession there is no mention of the ministry. Discussion 
of the ministry occurs in Articles V, XIV, and XXVIII. There- 
fore in Article VII the preaching of the Gospel and admuinistra- 
tion of the sacraments cannot be thought of apart from a ministry. 
But since the ministry is only implicit and not explicit here, the 
emphasis rests upon God’s act and it becomes clear that the min- 


istry is not an autonomous institution, but solely a ministry of the 


Gospel. 


Further, it is noteworthy also that the creeds are not men- 


tioned in the definition in Article VII, even though this might 


naturally have been expected to follow the question of the mean- 
ing of “pure” and “recte” and “according to the Gospel.” ‘The 
creeds, however, are responses to the preaching of the Gospel, 
fruits of the Holy Spirit; they are not his instruments as are the 
Word and sacraments. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the Bible is not mentioned in 
this definition of the church. This does not mean that the purity 
of the preaching of the Gospel and the right administration of the 
sacraments consists in anything else but agreement with the Scrip- 
tures. It is just an expression of what is characteristic of the whole 


Augsburg Confession, which contains no article on the Holy 
Scriptures, and what is characteristic even of the Formula of | 
Concord, the Epitome of which presents no enumeration of the 


canonical writings. The Scriptures are the sole norm of all the 


church’s teaching, based upon the prophetic and apostolic Gospel | 


testified to by the Scriptures, that is, on the basis of the center of 
the testimony of both the Old and the New Testaments, which 
is Jesus Christ. 


Thus the church is constituted by the act of preaching the 


Gospel and administration of the sacraments, and hence by the | 
Christ who acts today through the Gospel and the sacraments. | 
The church exists not where the Bible, the confession, and the | 


ministry are merely possessed in silence, but where the Gospel is 


preached and the sacraments administered on the foundation of | 
the Scriptures and in consensus with the fathers and brethren, and | 
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thus where the voice of Christ is heard and where Christ gives 
himself. This delivers the concept of the church from a false 
ontology as well as from an actualism without continuity. 


I 

In Article VII of the Augsburg Confession the church is 
called wna sancta ecclesia, “one holy Christian church.” In its 
essential nature it is the one church because it is the holy Christian, 
or “holy catholic and apostolic,” church (Nicene Creed). It is 
one and holy because the Holy Spirit is working in it. It is one 
and catholic because the one Christ, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
governs it. (In the Book of Concord “catholic” is translated 
“Christian.” It is one and apostolic because its immovable foun- 
dation is the ministry of the apostles. 

These statements concerning the unity of the church require, 
in harmony with the citation from Ephesians 4:4 f., delimitation 
in various directions. When Article VII teaches “that one holy 
Christian church is to continue forever,” this is by no means to be 
understood as though the unity of the church is a future goal or a 
task to be fulfilled. On the contrary, unity is part of the essence of 
the church. Either the church is the one church or it is not the 
church. 

On the other hand, the Una Sancta is not an other-worldly, 
transcendental possibility; it is a reality here upon this earth. We 
are not “dreaming of a Platonic state [an imaginary church, which 
is to be found nowhere], but we say that this church exists [is and 
abides truly upon earth] ...” (Apology VII, 20). 

But the unity of the church upon this earth exists not only, 
as it were, in the perpendicular, that is, in the ever new acts of 
the one Christ and the one Holy Spirit through the Gospel and 
the sacraments. On the contrary, the unity of the church is always 
at the same time the fellowship with one another of men with 
~whom God is dealing through Word and sacrament. The very 
- definition of the church as the “assembly of all believers” points 
to this. True as it is that the Gospel is preached in the local congre- 
gation of believers, nevertheless Article VII immediately looks 
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beyond the largeness or smallness of the local congregation to the | 
whole of Christendom upon earth. The Augsburg Confession © 


speaks not only of the church but also of the churches (ecclesiae 
apud nos docent, I, 1; Il, 1; Ill, 1; etc.). Just as Christendom on 
earth is the church of Jesus Christ, so the Christian congregation 
in a particular place is also the church of Jesus Christ. The defini- 
tion in Article VII does not deny the latter, but at the very out- 
set it puts a check upon any separatistic idea of the church which 


would isolate the individual congregation. The word vagree nal 
(consentire) in the next sentence of Article VII also points to the | 
same thing. The Una Sancta consists not only in the reception of | 


the one grace by isolated individuals but also in the consensus of 
hearing and preaching the Gospel and of receiving and administer- 
ing the sacraments. And according to the Lutheran Confessions, 
this consensus is always twofold, namely, consensus with con- 
temporary, living brethren and with the fathers in times past. 
Moreover, the unity of the church must signify full altar fellow- 
ship of all believers on earth. 

On the other hand, it is not essential to the unity of the 
church “that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies instituted by 
men should be alike everywhere.” The terms “rites,” “traditions,” 
and “ceremonies” must not be understood in too narrow a sense 
here. They include not only definite festivals and festival seasons 
but everything in the order of the church which the believers, in 
the liberty of their faith, introduce or take over from the past, 
whether the liturgy or the order of the ministry. Hence the idea 
of the church in the Augsburg Confession contains no prescrip- 
tions concerning the question of national church, free church, 
and the like, nor concerning the form of church organization. 

This doctrine of the unity of the church constitutes a con- 
stant and great source of uneasiness for the Lutheran Church in 
its relationship to other churches. This would not be the case if 
the Augsburg Confession taught merely a future, eschatological 
unity, nor if the Lutheran Church were convinced that the Gospel 
was being preached nowhere outside its borders. But on this point | 
the Augsburg Confession is extremely reserved. True, the 
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churches which made their confession at Augsburg considered 
themselves to be Una Sancta because they were one in the con- 
sensus of the pure preaching of the Gospel and the administration 
of the sacraments in accord with the Gospel, but they always 
reckoned with the existence of brethren in other churches, even 
in heretical churches with which the church of the pure preaching 
of the Gospel was in conflict. Though bishops, theologians, and 
monks in the Roman Church taught justification by human works 
and thus obscured the work of Christ, “nevertheless, the knowl- 
edge of Christ has always remained with some godly persons” 
(Apology VI, 271). Even though preaching and the Lord’s Sup- 
per were distorted in the heretical Roman Church of late medieval 
and pre-Reformation times, the church was nevertheless in exist- 
ence in those times, as at all times. And even if the Gospel witness 
is present only in the liturgical prayers of a heretical church 
(Apology VI, 264), or is present only in true baptism, the bound- 
less grace of God must still compel us to reckon with scattered 
believers here. This acknowledgment was taken seriously 
as an obligation to unite with these brethren. The concessions 
(Leisetreterei) in the Augsburg Confession are not simply to be 
brushed aside; they are evidence of a concern for unity that is as 
determined as it is cautious. 

Thus, from the Augsburg Confession’s concept of the 
church, when it is taken in earnest, there issue constant and ines- 
capably strong impulses toward the union of believers, for the 
Una Sancta is declared to be a reality on this earth. Separations 
between believers are distortions of the one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic church, a dishonoring of Christ, and a grave fault which 
no church can ignore. 

Ul 
The union of separated churches must begin with the mutual 
discovery of the church. What are the marks of the church? 

Here we must distinguish between the problem of recog- 
nizing the members of the church and the task of recognizing the 
church, even though the church never exists without its members. 

Article VIII declares that “in this life many false Christians 
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and hypocrites, even open sinners, remain among the devout” 
(German text). “The church is hidden among the great multitude 
of the godless” (Apology VII, 19, German text); they are the 
cross by which the kingdom of Christ is covered (18). At the 
same time, however, the Confessions forbid the church to cut 
itself off from all sham Christians; for this would be to anticipate 
the Last Judgment which the Lord of the church himself will 
execute. True, the Confessions teach that gross sinners, heretics, — 
and despisers of the sacraments are to be excluded from the church | 
by excommunication and that this excommunication is just as 
truly God’s eschatological judgment as is absolution. But the 
church cannot and should not exclude the multitude of sham 
Christians. The ecclesia proprie dicta remains hidden in the ecclesia | 
late dicta until the Day of Judgment. | 
Nevertheless, the church can be known, and recognized with 
all positiveness, not merely as an external religious society or 
merely as a future reality beyond the believers, but as “the assem- | 
bly of believers”; and it is known in the “assembly of believers” 
not by its believing members who are hidden among the sham 
Christians, but again by the Gospel and the sacraments which are 
its infallible marks. These are fundamental to the church in a cog- 
nitive as well as a causative sense. Where the Gospel is purely 
preached and the sacraments administered according to the Gos- | 
pel we must reckon absolutely with the reality of the ecclesia 
proprie dicta, the communion of true believers, even where we 
cannot distinguish it in detail from the ecclesia late dicta, the 
merely external society; for the Gospel is the power of God, and 
it is never without the effect of awakening and renewing faith. In 
this sense the true church, hidden among the multitude of hypo- 
crites, is visible on earth to the eyes of faith. 
These notae ecclesiae are taught in the Confessions as marks | 
which are strictly exclusive: | 
Good works which believers perform in love toward God | 
and men are, for example, not marks of the church. They are 
performed in the church as thanksgivings to God and are the 
weapons of Jesus Christ against the devil (Apology III, vi, 68); | 
8 | 
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but works can also be produced by hypocrites, and to the believer 
himself his good works are hidden. 

Nor is a particular form of order a mark of the church, be it 
an order of worship, an order of the ministry, or an order of rela- 
tionship between church and state. This is in no sense to make a 
bagatelle of the significance of order. But no particular order is 
constitutive of the church. 

Finally, church discipline is not a mark of the church, even 
though excommunication is committed to the church by its Lord 
himself (cf. Formula of Concord, Epitome XII, 26). The mark 
of the church is the preaching of the Gospel, the preaching not 
of the Word that condemns but of the Word that saves. 

It is even more noteworthy that—many statements of the 
theology of the nineteenth-century confessional awakening to the 
contrary notwithstanding—symbolical writings are not men- 
tioned as marks of the church. True, the Apology occasionally 
speaks of profession in this connection (VII, 3), and it is declared, 
citing Nicholas of Lyra, that the church is present where there 
“Gs a true knowledge and confession of faith and truth” (VII, 22). 
Since confession of faith is by nature always a public declaration, 
it is in fact natural to speak of it as a mark of the church along with 
the Word and sacraments. Besides, there is the closest possible 
connection between confession of faith and the Word and sacra- 
ments since a confessional declaration makes statements as to what 
true preaching of the Word and right administration of the sacra- 
ments are. Thus it is altogether natural to speak of the Confessions, 
if not asa third zota ecclesiae, at least as a nota ecclesiae in a deriva- 
tive sense, since they teach and confess the two genuine marks of 
the church, the Gospel and the sacraments. 

Nevertheless, one must be very reserved on this point, for in 
the passages mentioned the Apology is manifestly thinking less 
of definite confessional writings than of confession itself. In the 
sense in which the Biblical Gospel is the norm of the church and 
the preaching of the Gospel and the administration of the sacra- 
ments are constitutive of the church, confessional writings as such 
are not marks of the church. They can be marks of the church 
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only in the act of preaching and administering the sacraments) 
which occurs in accordance with the Confessions—that is to say,, 
in accordance with the Gospel. The church is not to be recog- 
nized as existing where the right Confessions are constitutionally 
in force but the preaching is not in accord with them. On the 
other hand, the church can be recognized as existing where no 
particular Confessions are in force but where the preaching an 
administration of the sacraments are in accord with the Gospel. 
Important as Confessions are for the church’s proclamation, an 
however careless the church is which repudiates them, neverthe— 
less, if we hold to the Augsburg Confession, the Confessions are; 
marks of the church only in the act of preaching in accord with 
the Confessions. Without thereby reducing the status of the 
Confessions to acts of merely personal profession, this means, s 
far as the question of the marks of the church is concerned, that 
confession of faith is a mark of the church iz the two sole marks 
of preaching the Gospel and administering the sacraments. Since 
the Confessions are by their very nature intended to safeguard th 
preaching of the Gospel and the right administration of the sacra 
ments in the church, they are marks of the church im this servic 
which they perform. On the other hand, the Confessions are no 
marks of the church insofar as this zota coincides with the tw 
first notae ecclesiae and can be recognized as a nota ecclesiae only 
in them. 


IV 
In one respect, this doctrine of the church in the Augs~ 
burg Confession’ places a permanent restraint upon the Luthera 
Church in the midst of the ecumenical efforts of our time. 
Neither the general threat that secularization and antichris 
tianity presents to all that is Christian, nor the general disorde 
of the world that evokes the sympathy of all Christians, no 
church struggles and the distresses of war can, in themselves, offer 
a foundation for the union of churches. Neither common theo- 
logical and liturgical efforts nor common social and political tasks 


2. Auflage (Miinchen: 1946), pp. 264 ff. 


*For details see Edmund Schlink, Theologie der lutherischen Bekenntnisscbrifteny 
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and obligations can, in themselves, effect or represent the unity of 
the church. Even the mutual aid which the churches give to one 
another in times of need does not, in itself, restore church unity. 
Certain as it is that the Lutheran Church is free to co-operate with 
other churches in all such cases and acknowledges that in the midst 
of the upheavals of our time it, too, is involved in the searching 
and the mutual aid that is common to all, it nevertheless can recog- 
nize the unity of the church only where there is consensus de doc- 
trina evangelii, agreement concerning the doctrine of the Gospel. 
Here the Lutheran Church is bound by its Confession. 

What does confessional obligation mean?” The Augsburg 
Confession is binding for the church’s speaking and acting because 
it is the consensus of the brethren and fathers in the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures. Strongly as the force of the consensus 1s 
emphasized,’ this consensus nevertheless has no intrinsic weight. 
The Confessions are binding not as consensus, but as consensus in 
the right understanding of Holy Scriptures. It is not the consensus 
that is the judge of the church’s teaching and practice, but the 
Holy Scriptures. Confessional obligation is the church’s obliga- 
tion to the Holy Scriptures as the sole norm. This obligation is set 
forth, however, not in a formal or special article of the Augsburg 
Confession, on the normative significance of the Scriptures, but 
rather in the Confession’s witness to the center of Holy Scriptures, 
namely, the Gospel. Confessional writings are therefore binding 
for the church’s speaking and acting because they are a common 
witness to the Gospel on the basis of Holy Scripture. However, 
the binding power of a Confession proves itself not in the mere 
claim that it is in accord with the Scriptures but in its factual agree- 
ment with the Scriptures, which must be constantly verified anew 
in the work of exegesis. 

Confessional obligation consequently includes the possibility 
—indeed, under certain circumstances, the duty—that the church 


* Cf. Ibid., pp. 35 ff. and 398 ff. 
3See Art. I, “The churches with common consent among us do teach” and the 
numerous citations from the fathers, as well as references to the dogmas of the ancient 


church. 
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will, in opposition to new fronts of wrong teaching in the exposl- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, develop and supplement its Confes- 
sions, safeguard them against misunderstandings, and adopt further 
confessional writings. Indeed, confessional obligation even in- 
cludes the possibility of correcting hitherto accepted statements in 
the Confessions on the basis of a better understanding of Holy 
Scriptures derived from exegetical study of the Bible—though, to 


be sure, such correction cannot be undertaken and made binding | 
by an individual member of the church or by a theological faculty 
but only by the church as a whole. Nevertheless, confessional obli- | 


gation makes it impossible to proclaim church unity where the 
consensus de doctrina evangelii is lacking or where the confes- 
sional writings of the other churches reject the Augsburg Confes- 
sion’s teaching concerning the Gospel and the sacraments. It is on 
this basis that one must question the unions which were entered 
upon between Lutheran and Reformed churches in several prov- 
inces of Germany at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
contrary to the manner in which unions between churches were 
effected in previous centuries. For here confessional writings, 
which were mutually exclusive in their doctrines of the sacra- 
ments, were recognized in one church as being equally valid. In 
that any formulation of a consensus was avoided, confessional 
obligation fell to the ground and the door was opened to many 
of the wrong teachings of the non-confessional “New Protes- 
tantism.” Church unity cannot be proclaimed on the mere basis 


of a mutual intent or hope of reaching a consensus which has not 


yet been achieved and which it is not yet possible to put into 
words. 


Vv 


On the other hand, however, the.fact that the Church of the | 
Augsburg Confession is thus bound constitutes the strongest kind | 


of freedom to unite with other churches. 


a) The Augsburg Confession stands as a constant, radical | 
challenge to the Lutheran Church, ever forcing it to ask itself | 
whether it really is the church. For, according to its teaching, the. 
church exists not where the Augsburg Confession is simply “held” | 
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and where it is juridically guaranteed as “inviolable” by the con- 
stitution of the church, but only where the Gospel is purelv 
preached and the sacraments administered in accord with the 
Gospel. The church is not present simply because the name 
“Lutheran” is claimed; rather the reality of the church is deter- 
mined by the act of prociming and receiving the Christ who is 
present in Word and sacrament. The Augsburg Confession 
presents the Lutheran Church with the ever repeated question 
whether it really is the church in word and act. Any sort of eccle- 
siastical glorying, all resting upon the laurels of the fathers’ Refor- 
mation, any sense of security because of the possession of the 
Confessions, all easy self-satisfaction within the framework of its 
traditional structure is for the Lutheran Church shattered by the 
Augsburg Confession. For it keeps asking the Lutheran Church 
what is happening 1 in it hic et nunc. This constant subjection to 
interrogation is the liberation of the church for the Christ who 
is constantly working upon and in it, the Christ who is one and 
the same yesterday and today and forever. 
b) The Augsburg Confession in most radical fashion opens 
our eyes to see our brethren in Christ and thus to see one holy 


church beyond the bounds of the Lutheran Church. Thus the 


boundaries of the one church are not set by mere differences in the 
limits of the Biblical canon, for the norm of all the utterances of 


the church is the Bible, not in a formal or quantitative sense, but 
the content of the Bible as the prophetic and apostolic witness of 
the Gospel. Nor are the boundaries of the one church set by the 
differences in the confessions of faith that prevail in the particular 


-churches—if only they agree in content, in the doctrine of the 


| 


Gospel and the sacraments! Indeed, fundamentally the unity of 
the church can be a reality without any confessional writings— 


Lif only the pure Gospel is preached and the sacraments adminis- 


tered in accord with it! Nor does the multiplicity of liturgies and 
orders of the ministry stand in the way of the unity of the church. 
The Augsburg Confession not only permits but obliges us to push 
through and beyond all these differences and limitations into the 
broad plain of all Christendom and seek and find the brethren 
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who share what is essential to the Christian faith. 

c) Being bound to the Augsburg Confession is an ever re- 
newed liberation to the Lutheran Church, for this means that 1t 
is bound to the Gospel. But to be bound to the Gospel is not 
enslavement of doctrine and life. Such bondage would be the 
effect of the Law. It is rather to be set free to publish the praise 
of the wonderful works of God. The Augsburg Confession sets 
no legalistic limits to the service of the church, but rather opens 


up to the church the great joy of service to the whole world which | 
Christ purchased as his own by his death and resurrection. The | 
Augsburg Confession sets up no law of pure doctrine, like that of | 


so-called Orthodoxism, but rather calls us back to the kerygma. 
Thus the Augsburg Confession frees the church from the danger 
of doctrinairism, from fear of the world, and from the attitude of 
self-defense and self-preservation. The Augsburg Confession 
reminds the Lutheran Church again and again of the exceeding 
greatness of the gifts which Christ wishes to bestow upon the 
world through its service and permits it to rejoice over every utter- 
ance of the voice of the Good Shepherd wherever in the world 
it may be sounded, even though it come from the lips of its 
opponents. 

In this bondage and this freedom the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession—despite its seemingly particularistic name of Lutheran 
Church, which is not found in its Confessions—is the center of 
all the communions, and its way leads on, between the danger of 
scrupulous, self-imposed isolation and the danger of dissolution, 


to face the Day of the Lord. 
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THE BASIS OF ECUMENICITY 
IN LUTHERAN THEOLOGY 


By Anpvers NyGrEN 


Lund, Sweden 


Turoucuour the Lutheran world at present there is manifest a 
strong will for unity. Wherever we look we sce the evidence. In 
Germany, in India, in America—everywhere we find among 
Lutherans the same disposition to work together. Lutherans feel 
that they belong together. The Lutheran churches all over the 
world have become aware that they have a real message to pro- 
claim and a common responsibility to discharge. 

Among those who are particularly interested in the ecumeni- 
cal movement, this new and growing solidarity among Lutherans 
is sometimes viewed with considerable concern. It is sometimes 
felt that this new Lutheran unity may present difficulties for the 
wider program of ecumenicity. As long as each of the Lutheran 
churches went its own way without being conscious of a special 
task to perform, it seemed easier to draw them into the movement 
embracing all Christianity. Now, however, since they have be- 
come conscious of this special place and have tied themselves 
together into a unity, it is feared that a united Lutheranism will 
form a block which may put up the bars against general ecumeni- 
cal co-operation. The question is whether this movement among 
Lutherans does not constitute a growing spirit of confessionalism 
which is in essential conflict with the ecumenical idea. 

One can say at once that these ideas are completely without 
foundation in fact. There could be real dangers only if Luther- 
anism were something different from what it is and if the ecumeni- 
cal movement were something different from what it is, At an 
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earlier stage in the ecumenical movement it was sometimes thought 
that the various churches must move out from their respective 
traditional positions and meet one another half way, as it were. If 
they seem to hold varying convictions, each one must give up 
what is most unacceptable to the others. Each one must surrender 
something in order to reach a common result. It must be clear at 
once that for such a conception of ecumenicity a strong confes- 
sional consciousness is indeed a threat. For a church that has 
become conscious of its special character and mission and message | 
will not be disposed to hedge and negotiate. | 

But, as a matter of fact, that is really a caricature of ecumeni- 
city. We shall never reach unity among Christians by the route 
of mutual concessions. The most that could be attained that way 
would be a syncretistic mass that would have neither unity nor 
truth nor power. As Christians we must pray to be delivered from 
that kind of ecumenicity. Just as we Lutherans cannot give up 
any of the truth which has been given to us and recognized by 
us, so we hope that other Christian churches will hold to their 
convictions. We are not masters of the truth who can modify it 
or dispose of it; we are servants of the church. 

On the other hand, this does not mean that confessionalism 
can be played against Christianity. It is a false presupposition, often 
made, that Lutheranism is a danger to ecumenicity. It grows out 
of a complete misconception of Lutheranism. Luther did not want | 
to found a new church. He wanted to restore in its purity the 
church which had existed from the days of Christ and the apostles, 
and he wanted to restore to this church the Gospel which had 
been so sadly diluted. 

In the third paragraph of the Creed we say: “T believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints.” The unity of | 
the church is not something that we are to make. It is already in 
existence, namely, in Jesus Christ, our Lord. He is the head ot 
his church, and the church is his body. The church of Christ is. 
not to be found in an individual congregation or church body, but. 
it is spread all over the world, and the word “ecumenicity” means. 
just that. All Christian individuals are members of Christ, and | 
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therefore they belong together in a deep inward sense. Christian 
unity is something that is already present despite all varieties and 
in all varieties. The unity which we seek is no outward union; it 
is this inner unity, and it is already given to us. We meet one 
another as members in one and the same body, in the corpus 
Christi. God has given to us all one and the same Gospel: “One 
body, and one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of us all” (Ephesians 4:4-6). In this unity which is 
already present among us lies the promise of all ecumenical work. 
Without this unity, ecumenicity would be only an outward 
human organization. 

But if this unity is already present, what then are the 
churches? If the church of Christ is one, why is it divided into 
various denominations? Answer: We all have one and the same 
Gospel, but we have not all understood it in one and the same way. 
But it is not a matter of indifference how we understand the Gos- 
pel. Only if we take seriously our various confessional attitudes 
do we take seriously the Gospel itself. Each confession constitutes 
a problem for every other confession, because it raises the ques- 
tion whether the other confession has understood the Gospel in its 
deepest sense and its full content. In the various churches of the 
present day there is manifest a new zeal to understand the real 
meaning of the Gospel, and this is probably the most hopeful 
aspect of present-day Christianity. But this means that the con- 
fessional questions about the proper understanding of the Gospel 
have assumed new importance. This is not something we should 
regret, and it certainly does not indicate any danger to the unity 
of Christianity. On the contrary, it will be of great help in achiev- 
ing deep and genuine unity. During the coming decades we may 
expect to witness renewed conversations among the various com- 
munions, but their purpose will not be to correct one another, but 
rather to help one another to understand the Gospel more 
thoroughly. 

It is here, in this common effort concerning the Gospel and 
its proper understanding, that Lutherans feel they have the right 
foundation on which to build ecumenical unity. Precisely because 
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the Lutheran Church has its center in the Gospel, it participates 
in the ecumenical movement, but at the same time it requests that 
the ecumenical movement shall be orientated toward the Gospel. 

Otherwise there would be very different ways to approach 
the ecumenical problem. 

Some think that the most important thing is to bring the 
churches together in practical co- operation. If they cannot unite 
in matters of faith and doctrine, at least they can unite in a pro- 
eram of social and political action. The Lutheran Church denies 
that this is the way to Christian unity. Experience also shows that, 
in fact, it is the way to increased separations if one emphasizes this 
kind of union where there is no unity either present or in prospect. 

Others think that the chief thing is to organize the various 
churches in the same way and have them all use the same polity. 
But here again we see what a risk it is to emphasize uniformity — 
when we should leave room for variety. One thinks that the 
church should be developed according to the episcopal order, 
while another thinks that the episcopal order must be avoided in 
the church and that the only proper polity is congregational. A 
third favors still another kind of church polity. How can we pos- 
sibly attain unity on this road? Lutherans answer: “To the true 
unity of the church, it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine 
of the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments. Nor is 
it necessary that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies, instituted 
by men, should be everywhere alike.” 

It is the task of the Lutheran Church to direcs ecumenical 
work to the proper focus and at the same time to emphasize the 
unity which has been given to us and which we are not called upon 
to produce because the church is the body of Christ and possesses | 
a uniform message in the Gospel of Christ. In this way the 
Lutheran Church will serve the ecumenical movement in the | 
largest measure. For if unity is sought at other points, it is only | 
endangered. But since the Gospel is the true treasure of the church, | 
and since the message of God’s revelation in Christ is the church’s | 
primary task, the unity of the church will grow in the same _ 
measure as the church sinks itself into this message. 
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By THEOBALD Suss 


Strasbourg, France 


Tue question of intercommunion is the order of the day. 
Churches are making determined efforts to draw closer together, 
and for them intercommunion is a question of life or death. To- 
gether they ought to defend the common heritage of Christianity 
against the assaults of nihilism. But the fellowship of the different 
denominations will not be firmly established if it is not attested 
before the communion table. 

This is why the ecumenical movement has become the pro- 
tagonist of intercommunion. The second World Conference on 
Faith and Order, held at Edinburgh in August, 1939, was definite 
on this score. Its official report, which was recommended for study 
to the churches, marked out three stages in regard to unity. First 
of all, there is the common work of the church for which a like- 
ness of faith or confession is not indispensable. But the promoters 
of the movement aspire to something more than merely working 
together. They envision intercommunion, “which is one of the 
essentials of every satisfactory ecclesiastical unity” and by which 
two or more churches witness most clearly that there is mutual 
recognition. Finally there is a third kind of unity. This is organic 
union, “in which the final goal of our union can be expressed.” 
Further it is added that “essential union of faith and confession is 
the necessary condition for full intercommunion and organic 
union.” And if I have understood the thought expressed in this 
report, its authors judge that unity of faith ought to be more 
complete in the case of organic union than in the case of inter- 
communion. 

The place that is given to intercommunion is fundamental] 
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and characteristic in the Edinburgh plan. It is not the act by 
which two or more churches, having brought about an organic 
union among themselves, manifest this unity in their services, but 
it is the means to attain organic union. [his presupposes a certain 
doctrinal unity on the part of the churches, but it can be exercised 
before a complete agreement of faith and confession has been 
secured and it will be the means to bring about this agreement 
more quickly. | 

This idea of intercommunion, viewed as a step in the direc- | 
tion of church unity and union, is widely diffused today and we H 
are challenged to accept it for ourselves. This is the place to) 
examine the idea, and I propose to do so. My treatment will be 
divided into two parts. First, the most prevalent arguments offered 
in favor of this idea will be analyzed and it will be indicated that | 
they are not sufficiently strong to gain our assent. After that | 
another idea, and another method of intercommunion, will be 
indicated; these alone are in harmony with the basic facts of our 
faith as they have been stated in the Lutheran Confessions. 


ARGUMENTS For AND AGAINST 

1. It is said that Christian love demands intercommunion even 

if confessional agreement is not entirely realized. Our answer is 
quite the contrary. Love demands that we bring to our neighbor 
the witness of truth since truth alone is life and salvation. The 
Lutheran Church is certain of having in the Holy Communion a | 
treasure of consolation and blessing such as other churches do not 
possess or practice in the same degree. The situation can be likened | 
to a tribe living on the shore of a large lake, rich in fish, from 
which it secures food, while other tribes, dwelling in a forest, live 
from the more moderate catch of the rivers. Is it not an obligation 
of love for the lake tribe, enjoying these opportunities, to send 
messengers to the other tribes, saying, “Come, settle at our side 
and enjoy the wealth of this lake?” | 
It would be different if the wealth that the Lutheran Church. 
possesses in the Holy Communion were an imaginary wealth or 
a purely subjective reality. Then we ought to say that other} 
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churches possess, in their particular beliefs, subjective wealth of 
the same value. In this case love would demand that each church 
respect the traditions of the other churches and recognize that 
they have a spiritual value equal to that attributed to its own. But 
we do not accept this religious philosophy. The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is realistic, and the spiritual goods that he bestows are just 
as real as those of this world which we handle and eat. 
Consequently the duty of Christian love demands that we 
convey to other churches a witness of this saving reality of which 
we are privileged recipients. What will this witness be if we are 
lacking in zeal for the particular teaching of the Eucharist which 
has been entrusted to us by our Lord? As Christianity witnesses 
to an unbelieving world through its zeal for Jesus Christ, its Lord 
and Master, so the Lutheran Church witnesses to its sister churches 
through its zeal for maintaining the purity of its doctrine and its 
eucharistic liturgy. It suffices to add that this zeal is, and ought to 
be, a zeal of love and brotherhood. 
2. Cannot intercommunion be practiced among several 
churches while safeguarding the independent existence and the 
peculiar character of each? It is evident that the final goal of inter- 
communion, according to the Edinburgh Conference, is the 
organic unity of the churches. But is it possible for a church which, 
for one reason or another, decides firmly to maintain its inde- 
pendence while advancing along the way of ecumenical brother- 

hood, to stop at intercommunion? When the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence recommends that intercommunion be both admitted as a 
practice of the church and formally recognized by law in order 

to avoid all misunderstanding on the part of him who is invited 
to receive the Communion as well as on the part of the members 
-of the church which has invited him, it seems that this possibility 
is envisaged. For if I grasp the matter correctly, the misunder- 
‘standing that Edinburgh desires to dispel is the belief that par- 
ticipation in the Communion of another church is equivalent to a 
change in faith. Moreover, if we study the examples of intercom- 
munion which we observe about us, we shall see that it is almost 
always understood in this sense. 
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It is necessary to return to the idea of the church in order to_ 
answer this question. The Augsburg Confession declares in Article 
VII: “To the true unity of the church, it is enough to agree con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of the 
sacraments. Nor is it necessary that human traditions, rites, or 
ceremonies, instituted by men, should be everywhere alike.” That 
which makes a church truly a church is the purity and authenticity 
of the preaching of the Gospel and the administration of the. 
sacraments. 

Let us suppose that the churches decide to establish a system | 
of intercommunion between them. Two methods are possible. 

One method is to agree concerning the message of the Gospel 
and the sacraments. In this case, according to the principles enun- | 
ciated in Article VII of the Augsburg Confession and in conso-— 
nance with the whole Reformation, it may properly be said that 
there are not really two churches; there is only one, and the two 
communions comprise it. The practice of intercommunion will 
then run into no real difficulty, no matter what differences exist in 
forms of worship, in polity, and in the relations between church 
and state. 

The second method involves churches which differ in their 
understanding of the Gospel and of the sacraments. To introduce 
intercommunion in spite of these differences would signify that 
the churches consider purity of doctrine and sacraments as of | 
lesser importance. They do not apply—or they do not apply fully 
—the Reformation doctrine of the church. Does this mean that | 
they will revert to the Roman Catholic notion that what makes; 
the church truly the church is not the purity of Word and sacra- 
ments but the so-called purity of the ministry? It is not likely. The 
result will be a situation more or less confusing in which there is 
no longer to be found a clear and distinct answer to the question 
of the marks which witness to the nature and divine origin of the} 
church and the spiritual life of its members. This, I believe, is really! 
the condition of modern Protestantism, and it is necessary to pro- 
test energetically against it. 

3. [tis said that the validity of the sacraments depends on the 
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fact that they are administered in conformity with the will of 
Christ rather than with what a church may teach concerning 
Christ, salvation, or the sacraments. Ought we Lutherans there- 
fore not believe that Christ is present according to his two natures 
in a service of Holy Communion, even if Communion is admin- 
istered by a Zwinglian minister who in his preaching denies the 
real presence and we believe it, provided that the words of insti- 
tution are spoken in the course of the service? And if this is so, 
why should we not take part in such a Communion service? 

This argument is applied to a truth which has been accepted 
in our church since the Reformation. Luther asserted that Catholic 
baptism is true baptism, and even today there is a sort of inter- 
communion between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Lutheran Church in regard to baptism, since those passing from 
one church to the other are not rebaptized if there is no doubt that 
their baptism has been administered in a manner conformable to 
Christ’s institution. In the same way we recognize that in the 
Roman Catholic Mass the true sacrament is received in spite of the 
errors we discern in its ritual. The same argument may be applied, 
sometimes with more reason, to the sacraments of other churches. 

But it is going too far to say with Mr. Hupfeld that “the 
beneficial effect of the sacrament depends in the first place on that 
which the Lord gives and not on that which the church teaches 
or the communicants think.”* According to Lutheran doctrine, 
it is accurate to say that the real presence of Christ depends solely 
on Christ himself who grants it, according to his promise, each 
time that the Holy Communion is celebrated according to his 
Word, and that it does not depend upon the faith of the com- 
municants. But the fruits of the sacraments, to know the forgive- 
ness of sins, life, and salvation, are only given to those who have 
faith, and faith is germinated in our hearts only by preaching. ‘To 
deny this would be to revert to the opus operatum of the Roman 
Mass. It is therefore necessary to affirm that the preaching of the 
Gospel, and with it the truth of the sacrament, forms the complete 
whole of the Holy Communion. 


1 Deutsches Pfarrerblatt, 1941, p. 302 f. 
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That is why the Apology of the Augsburg Confession em- 
phasizes that the Holy Communion is an act of confession. It has 
a twofold usage according to Article XXIV-~? It offers us consola- 
tion in that it seals for us the pardon of sins, and that is its main 
usage. But it is also a sacrifice of praise, for “after conscience, 
encouraged by faith, has perceived from what terrors it is freed, 
then indeed it fervently gives thanks for the benefit and passion of 
Christ, and uses the ceremony itself to the praise of God.” 

Frederic W. Hopf, after describing the doctrine and practice 
of the Lutheran Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
concludes that “sacramental worship implies the common confes- 
sion of the participants who, for that reason, ought to be united 
in faith and doctrine.” ? The same idea is attested for the Reformed 
Church by J. P. Ramseyer. “Participation in the Lord’s Supper,” 
he says, “presupposes knowledge and faith. That is why . . . the 
Holy Communion ought to be celebrated in a confessing church.” * 

Under these conditions, though we may recognize the valid- 
ity of the sacraments as they are administered in other churches, 
we reject intercommunion so long as unity of faith and confession 
is not realized. 

4. Another argument in favor of intercommunion is deduced 
from experiences, so frequent today, of spiritual fellowship among 
Christians belonging to different churches. In concentration and 
prisoner-of-war camps, in the hell of the battlefield and bombarded 
cities, in the common struggle against adversaries of Christ, or in 
ecumenical assemblies Christians meet together without stopping 
to ask concerning their membership in different churches and have 
experienced profound unity in Christ. Ought it not be said that 
God himself has united them? And if so, it seems to be necessary 
to cite the words of Christ, “What therefore God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.” Hupfeld, whom I am going 
to cite, recalls the vision of St. Peter in Acts 10, “What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common.” He adds that it is necessary 


* Apology of the Augsburg Confession, Article XXIV, 68-77. 
* Hermann Sasse, ed., Vom Sakrament des Altars (Leipzig: 1941), p. 246. 
*Deluz, Ramseyer et Gaugler, La Sainte-Céne (Neuchatel et Paris: 1945), p- 46, 
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“to raise the question in order to know if those who have again 
erected the walls of Separation which God has overturned are not 
the prey of a new Judaism.” 

I do not deny that this argument is well founded. These 
experiences are the obvious manifestation of a deep and true unity 
of the body of Christ. They awaken in the hearts of all Christians 
the sadness that ought to be felt at the sight of the robe of our 
Lord rent asunder. They recall to us particularly the tragic fate 
of the Reformation which has not succeeded in safeguarding the 
unity of Protestantism, which is divided into two opposing camps. 

It ought not be denied that these experiences are a gift from 
God and the grace with which the Holy Spirit overwhelms Chris- 
tianity in the distress of modern times. Nevertheless, they are not 
a new revelation. I do not know if Karl Barth would agree with 
my refutation of the arguments now used for the idea of inter- 
communion. But I think that this is the place to listen attentively 
to the message of this theologian who makes us aware that a 
religious experience is not revelation. There is only one revela- 
tion, the revelation of Christ and his Word, in the Holy Scriptures. 
Let us not put our spiritual experiences and the revelation of God 
and his Word on the same plane. Let us not even compare our 
experiences with the revelation accorded by the Lord to his apostle 
and recorded in Acts 10. 

The same caution is suggested by the Protestant teaching 
concerning miracles. It is not the miracle that demonstrates the 
truth of the Word of God, but, on the contrary, it is the Word 
that demonstrates the authenticity of the miracle. So John Ger- 
hard asserted in his Loci Theologici at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century: “Miracles do not prove anything without the 
truth of doctrine.” I consider that the spiritual experiences of 
which I am going to speak are truly miracles. But here, too, the 
miracles do not prove the doctrine; that is to say, these experiences 
of communion in Jesus Christ do not prove the truth of inter- 
communion. It is necessary that this be demonstrated by the Word 
of God, the only norm of theological truth. 

Among modern miracles, let us mention particularly one of 
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the most astonishing and illuminating, the synod of the German 
“Confessing Church” held in Barmen in 1934. Representatives of 
several Gérman churches—Lutheran, Reformed, and Prussian 
Union—participated and, in view of the totalitarian philosophy of 
National Socialism and its hold on the church, laid down certain 
basic principles of the Christian revelation in a theological declara- 
tion which has since acquired the importance of a new creed. 
There are some who today demand, in the name of the Barmen 
Synod and in view of its theological declaration, that intercom- 
munion be introduced without restrictions in the churches con- 
cerned. Let us listen meanwhile to the wise advice given by Pro- 
fessor Edmund Schlink of Heidelberg, who is a temperate partisan 
of intercommunion. After having expressed the conviction that 
the Barmen Declaration will in the future preserve the authority 
of a creedal document, he calls attention to its limitations when he 
emphasizes its silence on the question of the sacraments, “it is for 
this reason that it does not wipe out the difference which exists 
between evangelical churches.’ 

This argument of Dr. Schlink expresses my thought exactly. 
The Barmen Synod was not merely a blessed experience of spirit- 
ual unity; it also formulated explicitly the agreement of the 
churches with regard to certain truths of faith and doctrine and 
pointed out that the basis of these truths is found in the Holy 
Scriptures. But as far as intercommunion and the organic unity 
of the churches are concerned, this synod never put forth any 
truth drawn from revelation, nor did it even approach this ques- 
tion. Moreover, the experiences of spiritual communion realized 
at Barmen cannot take the place of theology proved by revelation. 
The Barmen Synod does not permit us, any more than later experi- 
ences do, to practice intercommunion as long as the truth of it is 
not demonstrated by the Holy Scriptures. 

I therefore conclude that no arguments advanced in favor of 
intercommunion can be imposed with lordly authority. This 
would be a dubious procedure as long as unity of faith and order 


*Edmund Schlink, Der Ertrag des Kirchenkampfes (Gitersloh: 1947), Pyors 
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has not been achieved among the churches. Since this unity does 
not yet exist between Lutherans and the Reformed, I feel that the 
Lutheran Church must preserve its present position and not prac- 
tice intercommunion any more than it does now. 

I am accordingly of the same opinion as Archbishop Ger- 
manos, of the Orthodox Church, who declared at the Edinburgh 
Conference that “intercommunion can only be the crown and 
climax of a real and true unity achieved by agreement in the realm 
of the fundamentals of faith and order; it ought not to be consid- 
ered as a means for achieving unity.” And I believe that we ought 
to place ourselves under the protection of the following declara- 
tion, contained in the report of the same assembly: ““We feel con- 
strained to say that neither those who strive for intercommunion 
nor those who feel obliged to oppose it ought to condemn the 
others, but ought on the contrary accord respect to each other in 
this matter of conscience.” 


THE ProspLtemM oF DocrrinaL UNiry 

The report of Edinburgh adds: “Every Christian ought to be 
saddened by every obstacle which stands in the way of full com- 
munion with all sincere disciples of our Lord.” This sadness is our 
sadness too. Christ desired “that all might be one” (John 17:21), 
and the unity of the body of Christ ought to be more than the 
object of our prayers and laments; it ought also be the goal toward 
which all our efforts tend. 

But if we wish to remain true to the Reformation and to the 
Holy Scriptures, only one way is open to us: to achieve the 
organic unity of the churches and intercommunion by means of 
unity of faith and doctrine. And is it not possible that the churches 
which sprang from the Reformation will some day arrive at unity 
of faith? They are now in agreement on the question of the foun- 
dation of Christian truth since they recognize no other source and 
norm of truth than the Scriptures. What separates them 1s diver- 
gence in the interpretation of the witness of the Bible. But there 
are not several Bibles, and the Bible does not admit of several inter- 
pretations. Ihe Protestant churches must not cease to search the 
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sacred texts, to compare anew the doctrines of the church 
with the testimony of the prophets and the apostles, humbly to 
acknowledge the differences between ecclesiastical dogma and 
Scriptural revelation where such differences actually exist. In this 
way the church will permit itself to be corrected by the Scrip- 
tures, as it was in the time of the Reformation, and sooner or later 
Protestantism will see realized, by the grace of God, a miracle 
greater than those of which I have spoken, the miracle of doctrinal 
: unity. This is the way toward intercommunion that I would pro- | 
pose here. | 
In short, I do not believe that the last word has been spoken 
on the Biblical texts which refer to the Lord’s Supper. Here I shall 
mention several points which have bearing on this question. 
1. Luther attached the greatest importance to I Corinthians 
10: 16ff., as his eucharistic writings reveal.° He demonstrated that | 
the communion of the body and, blood of Christ, of which the 
apostle speaks here, is not simply a spiritual communion, consum- 
mated by the Spirit in faith, but that it is an “oral manducation,” 
accomplished in the physical act of eating and drinking, a man- 
ducation which exists independently of faith and which is the 
object of faith. I believe that this exegesis of Luther still validates 
its complete truth in our time. 
Nevertheless, this text confronts the Lutheran doctrine with | 
a difficulty to which, if I am not mistaken, sufficient attention has | 
not been paid. St. Paul parallels the Christian Eucharist and the 
cult meals of the Jewish priests. “Are not they which eat of the | 
sacrifices partakers of the altar?” But nothing in the words of the 
apostle suggests the idea that the altar is locally enclosed in the 
flesh of the sacrifices. The expression “to be the communion of 
something,” used in the sixteenth verse, or the expression, “to be 
in communion with something,” used in the eighteenth verse, 
ought not necessarily to be understood in the sense that the object | 
with which one communes is locally enclosed in the means by 
which the communion is effected. This text does not show that! 


* Weimar edition, 18:166-72; 26:487-98. 
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the body and blood of Christ are locally present in the eucharistic 
elements. It peremptorily affirms that the communion of the body 
and blood of Christ takes places in connection with the physicai 
act of eating and drinking, but it says nothing about the question 
of place. 

2. Sufficient attention has not been given to the reiterated 
statements of Luther as we find them, for example, in his long 
treatise on the Holy Communion of 1528: “If the enthusiasts dis- 
cover, in all the languages there are on earth, one single sentence 
in which est is equivalent to signify, they will have won the case.” 
Luther did not admit that such a sentence exists. Be this as it may, 
he was bound by this word, bound by the demands of his theo- 
logical thought and in obedience to a real need implied in the 
Christian revelation. 

When God desired to speak to men he was not satisfied to 
put his truth in the hearts of the prophets that they might proclaim 
it to their fellow-men. But his eternal Word was made flesh. Divine 
Truth itself became a human person, Jesus of Nazareth. This is 
the dogma of the incarnation. And this dogma controls not only 
Christology, but all of Christian theology, and in particular the 
doctrine of the Word of God. What is the Word of God? It is 
not a mysterious and spiritual entity which, when God desires,’ is 
poured out in human speech by the Biblical writers in order to 
affect us by its mediation, but it is this human word itself. That is 
why the truth concerning the Lord’s Supper ought to be sought 
in the science of philology and in a careful study of the words of 
institution. 

The adversaries of Luther were not of the same opinion. 
They were content with a hasty refutation of Luther’s exegesis 
and with the development of their own doctrine by adducing con- 
siderations drawn from other parts of dogmatic theology. Since 
then, even to our own day, the opposing camps have been fixed 


* Tbid., 26:271, lines 6-8. 


* Ubi et quando visum est Deo, where and when it pleaseth God: this expression 
from Article V of the Augsburg Confession is often wrongly used; it refers to the 
conversion of unbelievers and not to the doctrine of the Word of God. 
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in the attitudes they have adopted. Theology has never seriously 
engaged in the philological study proposed by Luther. 

Moreover, the position of the strictest Lutheran theology 
today is not exactly that of Luther. Hermann Sasse writes: “No 
one disputes that est can also be used in the meaning of signify.”° 
We are coming to see that Luther was too sweeping in his asser- 
tion. But in spite of this concession, Professor Sasse holds fully to | 
the Lutheran doctrine. | 

According to this theologian, it is in the explanations of the | 
parables that est can have the meaning of signify—for example, in | 
Luke 8:11, “The seed is the Word of God.” But the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper is neither a parable nor one of those sym- 
bolical acts so frequent in Biblical history, such as the act of the 
Prophet Agabus who, according to Acts 21:11, “took the girdle - 
of Paul and bound his own hands and feet, and said: Thus saith the 
Holy Ghost, so shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that 
owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him unto the hands of the 
Gentiles.” ‘The word so makes it evident that we are dealing with 
a comparison. But the account of the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per does not contain any similar indication, and the attempts of 
exegetes to demonstrate the parabolic character of Jesus’ Last Sup- 
per have brought forth a multitude of contradictory hypotheses.” 

With the symbolical and figurative interpretation refuted in 
this way, Professor Sasse proposes a return to the exegesis of | 
Luther and to an interpretation of the words of institution which 
is strictly literal, ganz wdértlich, so wie sie lauten (p. 48). But this 
procedure, which is traditional in Lutheran theology, does not 
clarify my thought. It properly makes the Lord’s Supper a miracle. | 
But accounts of miracle always contain the statement that a mir-| 
acle has been accomplished, and the account of the Last Supper. 
does not say that when the disciples ate of the bread the body of | 
Christ was in the bread. | 

Mr. Gaugler proposes another solution when he compares} 
Jewish mentality with the spirit of the Greeks. “The Israelite way 


* Sasse, op. cit., p. 49. 
” Sasse, op. cit., pp. 43-46; Deluz et al., op. cit., p. 68. 
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of reasoning,” he says, “was not concerned with substances; it was 
not metaphysical reasoning like that of the Greeks. The thought 
of the Israelite was developed in history.” In the Eucharist the 
Christ who died for us “is present, communicating the fruit of his 
death,” and the words of institution are explained by “this opera- 
tion of a typically Jewish spirit which consists of the actualization 
of a presence. It is not a simple parable, nor some mysterious and 
intangible substance; what we receive is the power of benediction 
from the Crucified” (p. 71). It is by the same method, recourse 
to the different mentalities of various nationalities, that Dr. Stauf- 
fer in his Theologie des Neuen Testaments explains the realism 
of St. Paul’s soteriology. St. Paul, he contends, does not express 
the new life of Christians in metaphysical terms, after the manner 
of the Greeks, by showing what it is in itself, but he introduces 
it as a value which has no other foundation than that of the judg- 
ment of God manifested in his Word and the faith of the elect 
based on the self-same Word.” But here, too, I contend that my 
thought is not sufficiently clarified. The difference of mentalities 
peculiar to different peoples or different cultures, however sug- 
gestive it may be, is a vague and ambiguous thing which is certainly 
not apt to save the theology of the Eucharist from the impasse into 
which it strayed after the sixteenth century. 

Let us return to the view indicated by Luther which con- 
sisted of studying the words of institution with the help that 
philology affords. Shall we not find, in the literature of all the 
nations of the world, phrases which will be rigorously analogous 
to Christ’s word? And if we have difficulty in finding them, shall 
we not be able to create them in our imagination? It does not mat- 
ter that such a sentence should actually have been spoken; it is 
necessary only that it will conform to essential laws of human 
speech, universally comprehensible. 

Here is an example I have imagined, and it seems to me to 
clarify the matter of the Eucharist. One autumn day two friends 
took a walk through the fields. The one asserted to the other thar 


“Ethelbert Stauffer, Theologie des Neuen Testaments (1941), Sections 34 ff. 
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he loved his friend’s sister and desired to ask for her in marriage. 
While they talked together of this idea, the brother of the young 
girl picked a flower and put it in the buttonhole of his friend, say- 
ing, “This is my sister!” 

There is no doubt that this word, uttered in connection with 
this act, signified that the brother gave his sister in marriage to his 
friend. Within certain limits a real gift was bestowed by means 
of the act and the word. But the sister was not locally enclosed 
in the flower. This confirms the results of our analysis of 
I Corinthians 10; a real gift is bestowed by means of a sacramental 
sign, but the object given is not locally enclosed in the sign. In 
passing, let us add an important consequence: the earthly matter 
of the sacrament—the materia terrestris, as described in the seven- 
teenth century—is not the bread and wine but the action involving 
the distribution and reception of the bread and wine. Mr. Gaugler 
is right to this extent, that it is not necessary to consider the sub- 
stances which are mediated but only the action and the event. 

To be sure, there are differences between the Lord’s Supper 
and the example of the two friends. I believe that a study of the 
differences and the resemblances would be very instructive for an 
understanding of the sacrament and its significance. But it is not 
my purpose to attempt that here. 

3. The traditional form of the Lutheran doctrine of the Holy 
Communion seems to me to suffer from an imperfection that is 
profoundly disturbing. This lies in the distinction, with reference 
to the mercies that the sacrament grants us, between the body and 
blood of Christ which are really present and the forgiveness of 
sins of which the body and blood are the vehicles. The glorified 
body of Christ is present, according to this doctrine, to all com- 
municants, whether they have faith or not. On the other hand, 
the forgiveness of sins is received only by those who believe. It is 
brought to them by the body and blood of Christ, which are the 
tokens or the seal of forgiveness. The effect of the body and blood 
on the unbelieving is to deliver them over to divine judgment, as 
St. Paul has shown in I Corinthians 11:27-32. 

This doctrine impoverishes the religious value of the Holy 
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Communion, making of it no more than a means, alongside several 
others, to assure us of the forgiveness of our sin. But is not the 
body of Christ richer in spiritual meaning? Forgiveness is much 
more than a negative reality; it sets us free from sin and its conse- 
quences, from misery, tears, and death. But it is not enough to 
destroy the first building; it is also necessary to build a new one. 
This is the new temple of which Jesus speaks in John 2:21. His 
own body being raised, we, according to the words of the apostle, 
are placed as living stones (I Peter 2:5). This building of a new 
temple is also a benefit of the Eucharist, and we perceive thereby 
that the presence of the glorified body of Christ in the Holy Com- 
munion is not only a token of the forgiveness of sins but is itself, 
above all else, the salvation which is there offered to us. 

I believe that I perceive in I Corinthians 10: 16-17 the signs of 
a richer view of the Holy Communion. On one hand, St. Paul 
deduces from the fact of the Communion of the body of Christ 
that “we being many are one body.” On the other hand, why does 
the apostle reverse the traditional order of the sacramental elements 
by mentioning the cup before the bread? In comparing this text 
with Romans 6: 1-11, you will see that in speaking of the blood, 
St. Paul thinks particularly of the death of Christ, while the body 
represents the idea of the resurrection and the life of glory. More- 
over, death comes before the new life, and that is why the cup 
comes before the bread. 

The distinction introduced by Luther in his view of the bene- 
fits of the sacrament is peculiar to the Reformer’s thought and was 
developed by him in the course of the sacramentarian contro- 
versies. In the theology of Calvin there is also a real communion 
with the glorified body of Christ, but it is granted only to believers. 
exactly as is the forgiveness of sins. Is there not more unity in this 
theological construction? And if I have sometimes had the im- 
pression of a more vigorous eucharistic piety among our Reformed 
brethren than in the Lutheran Church, must it not be explained by 
doctrinal unity and by the greater spiritual wealth which is a 
result of it? 

I persist in believing that Lutheran realism 1s closer to the 
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meaning of Christ’s institution than the spiritualism of the Re- 
formed. But, standing firmly on our realism, we ought to preserve 
that unity, both theoretical and spiritual, in which Calvinism is 
superior to us. But it would take me too far afield to discuss this 
question here. 

4. After having examined the Lutheran doctrine of the Holy 
Communion in the light of God’s Word, I might be permitted to 
express certain reservations on the subject of the Calvinistic | 
doctrine. 

An investigation of the eucharistic writings of Calvin will reveal | 
the striking fact that the Reformer of Geneva assiduously studied 
and assimilated the basic truths of Luther’s thought. For example, 
in the last part of the Petit Traité de la Saint-Céne Calvin affirms 
that “in receiving the sacrament in faith, according to the Lord’s 
ordinance, we are truly made participants of the real substance of 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ.” But Calvin then continues 
in a more disappointing vein: “It is necessary for us, in excluding 
all carnal notions, to raise our hearts on high to heaven, not believ- 
ing that the Lord Jesus would be abased down here, to be enclosed 
under some corruptible elements.” Is this not the doctrine of 
Zwingli that Christ, according to his glorified human nature, is 
localized in some fixed place of heaven? Perhaps we should not 
take too seriously all the arguments with which Luther opposed 
the Zwinglian doctrine of the Ascension. But we shall say, in a 
quite general way, that the divine world which in Jesus Christ has 
broken into our earthly world is not a part of a world down here, 
previously hidden to our view, but is a world totally new and dif- 
ferent. The result is that it is not subject to the categories which 
govern temporal reality. For example, we can deduce nothing 
from the laws of geometry on the subject of Christ’s session on the 
right hand of the Father, nor in general in regard to the manner of 
the spatial existence of glorified bodies. 

However, it seems that the difference between the two com- | 
munions on this point ought not to be exaggerated. See, for 
example, what a Reformed theologian, J. Philip Ramseyer, has | 
written: “If Luther has the tendency to materialize the miracle too | 
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much, Calvin seems to us occasionally to spiritualize it too much; 
and if it is dangerous to localize the body of Jesus too much in the 
sacrament, it is just as dangerous to localize it in the sky. And that 
is, In our opinion, what Calvin tended to do.” This statement 
seems to me to be a step on the way which will lead to an organic 
unity of the churches in which intercommunion may well be 
included. 

5. Let us turn now to the last point. According to Calvin, 
communion with the body and blood of Christ takes place when 
we receive the sacrament “in faith.” It is not, according to Calvin, 
the physical action of eating and drinking which makes us par- 
ticipate in the body and blood of Jesus Christ, but it is this action 
when it is done in faith. 

We touch here upon the really decisive question which dis- 
tinguishes Reformed from Lutheran thinking. Such a study of the . 
Holy Communion as that of Paul Althaus will show how the 
manducatio oralis, with its corollary of a manducatio infidelium, is 
the essential point of difference between the two churches. In con- 
structing the Lutheran doctrine Althaus, astonishingly enough, 
takes his point of departure in a Zwinglian conception that he 
opposes to Luther as well as to Calvin. He asserts that the body 
and blood of Christ, at issue in the words of institution, are not 
the body and blood of the glorified God-Man but those of Christ 
insofar as he died on the cross. It follows for Althaus, as for 
Zwingli, that the body of Christ which died on Golgotha and the 
blood of Christ which was poured out on the cross cannot be really 
present in our celebration of the Eucharist. What then is the mean- 
ing of the Holy Communion? Christ, says Althaus, offers us in 
the sacrament, under the forms of bread and wine, “a participation 
in the fruits of his death.” This view is not unlike that of Mr. 
Gaugler, mentioned earlier, according to which we receive, in 
the Eucharist, “the power of the benediction of the Crucified.” 
Yet Althaus answers a question which the reader asks of Mr. 
Gaugler in vain: Is the fruit of the death of Christ granted to us 


2 Deluz et al., op. cit., pp. 39 f. 
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by the mere act of. eating and drinking or by this act when it 
is done in faith? By the answer which he gives to this question 
Althaus reveals that he is Lutheran. The fruit of the sacrifice of 
expiation on Golgotha, he teaches, 1s really present under the 
bread and wine and distributed to all communicants, whether they 
have faith or not.” 

Althaus reduces to the extreme the gift of the sacrament. He 
eliminates Luther’s doctrine of a real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ and, as a substitute, permits only a kind of real 
presence and material distribution of the forgiveness of sins. I, for 
my part, recommend a conception of the eucharistic gift which 
goes beyond Luther’s since, as I have shown, the body and blood 
of Christ are more than vehicles of forgiveness; they are them- 
selves the grace and salvation offered in the Holy Communion. 
But as Karl Barth has said, “In order to understand the meaning 
of the Lutheran doctrine of the Holy Communion, it is not 
necessary to pause and examine the various theories regarding the 
content of eucharistic grace, but it is enough to grasp the idea, 
identical in all these theories, of the specific way in which this 
grace is given by faith.” * 

Once again my treatment stops before a question of great 
importance without entering into a discussion of it. Suffice it to 
say that the significance of Lutheran realism is that faith does not 
climb to heaven in order to seek its object. Rather, faith meets it 
in this terrestrial world, recognizes it in its objective presence, and 
appropriates it. And it does this in virtue of the fact that God him- 
self, the eternal Father, in his Son Jesus Christ, has descended to 
our earth, into our temporal existence, and has here become 
incarnate. 

I believe that I can show that the Lutheran and Reformed 
positions approach each other here too. Max Thurian, after show- 
ing that in John 6:54-58 the commonly used verb, phagein, “to 
eat,” is replaced by the verb trogein, “to chew,” states that the 


‘ Paul Althaus, Die lutherische Abendmahlslehre in der Gegenwart (Miinchen: 
1931). . . 


“ Zwischen den Zeiten, 1923, pp. 39, 49, as cited by Althaus. 
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evangelist desires thereby “to show that in the ‘carnal’ act, the 
act of chewing the bread of the sacrament, he [Christ] wishes to 
communicate himself to us.’”?® It is true that the author does not 
explicitly reject the contrary affirmation that spiritual communion 
with Christ can only take place by means of a spiritual act of faith. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that this thought is the realism of the 
incarnation, and to assert it is to take a decisive step toward inter- 
communion and the unity of the church. 

My reflections on several points concerning the doctrine of 
the Eucharist do not authorize me henceforth to proclaim the 
organic unity of the church or the obligation of intercommunion. 
[ have simply set down what ought first be discussed. The fact 
that a discussion has been begun and that we can hope for a rap- 
prochement does not give anyone the right to do now and with- 
out delay what can only be done at the moment when the discus- 
sion is concluded and unity of faith is actually realized. It is there- 
fore necessary, while awaiting success in the common effort of the 
study of these controversial questions, that the churches rest on 
their respective positions. My first conclusions, stated above, have 
not been reversed. 


5 Toie du ciel sur la terre (Neuchatel et Paris: 1946), p. 69. 
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By WERNER ELERT 


Erlangen, Germany 


Ter poctrineE of the third use of the Law used to be regarded as 
a secondary ornament in the architectural structure of the old 
dogmaticians. Now suddenly it has become a storm signal on the 
theological scene, and it is of the greatest significance for the 
present crisis in church and state relationships. 


I 

According to the traditional view, as presented by the his- 
torians of the past generation and found in all theological refer- 
ence works, Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin were in agreement 
concerning the third use of the Law. The first use of the Law is 
to show men their sin (Luther: uwsus theologicus) ; the second is to 
hold men externally in restraint (usus civilis, politicus); the third 
defines the validity of the Law for the regenerate (so Melanchthon 
and the Formula of Concord) or for the believers (Calvin). The 
third use is distinguished from the other two by the fact that it 
serves only to inform the regenerate or the believers, and hence 
the old dogmatics called it the wsus didacticus. 

This view has been challenged chiefly by the Swedish theo- 
logian Ragnar Bring and by the Finnish theologian, Lennart 
Pinomaa, who concluded from Luther’s whole conception of the 
Law that he could not have taught a third use in this sense. Bring 
then also showed how the Formula of Concord has been misinter- 
preted as a result of the introduction of a pietistic conception of 
regeneration. It is sufficient here to recognize that Bring has estab- 
lished conclusively that the Formula knows nothing of a purely 
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informatory function of the Law. Insofar as the regenerate are 
empowered by the Holy Spirit, they do not need the Law at all. 
Insofar as they do not succeed in getting rid of the “old Adam,” 
the Law continues to exercise its punitive, and not just an informa- 
tory, function. A brief survey of the development of the idea will 
support this conclusion. 

In his large Commentary on Galatians (1531, printed 1535), 
in which he deals most extensively with this matter, Luther knows 
only a two-fold use of the Law. Here he calls the first use (to 
reveal sin) the more important (praecipuus); it is the real and 
proper function or office (proprium officium) of the Law. In this 
sense St. Paul had also referred to the Law as the schoolmaster 
to lead men to Christ. Calvin’s first Institutes (1536) likewise used 
the expressions uwsus and officium legis but developed a three-fold 
use. In the Smalcald Articles (1537) Luther adhered to the two- 
fold use. But then, if we follow the text of the Weimar Edition, 
he suddenly, at the end of the Second Disputation against the 
Antinomians (Dec. 1, 1538), also taught the three-fold use. 
Melanchthon explicitly developed the doctrine of the three-fold 
use, beginning with the 1533 edition of his Loci, and Calvin also 
further developed it in the later editions of his Institutes. 

From these dates we might conclude that in the course of the 
year 1537 Luther had been converted to the doctrine of the third 
use of the Law which Calvin had advocated since 1536. But closer 
observation will reveal that something must be wrong. While, in 
the Commentary on Galatians, Luther sees the pedagogical func- 
tion of the Law in the wsus theologicus (to reveal sin), this func- 
tion is now, at the end of the Disputation against the Antinomians, 
ascribed to the usus politicus. This shift had already been made by 
Melanchthon in the Apology of the Augsburg Confession (IV, 2). 
This is all the more striking because the expression disciplina is 
used in connection with it. This word occurs on almost every 
page of Melanchthon’s writings, but it is very seldom used by 
Luther. 

Luther’s Disputation is extant in nine manuscripts. But only 
two contain the closing sentences at issue. One of these manu- 
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scripts is undated. The other goes back to Israel Alekriander, who | 
was not matriculated at Wittenberg until 1550 and therefore 
could not himself have heard the Disputation (1538). This man—_ 
or his authority, if he copied from someone else—is a deliberate 
forger. He took these sentences almost verbatim from Melanch- 
thon’s Loci of 1533 and then put them into the mouth of Luther. 
In this way the Melanchthonian idea that the Law is the school- 
master to lead men to Christ through its political function came to | 
be ascribed to Luther. This disposes of the only place in which) 
Luther was said to have taught a three-fold use of the Law. The, 
theological considerations of Bring and Pinomaa are thus con- 
firmed by documentary evidence. 

What, then, is the relation of Luther, Melanchthon, and Cal- 
vin to one another in their thinking? First, an observation about 
the pedagogical function of the Law. Luther saw it, as has been 
said, in the usus theologicus, Melanchthon in the usus politicus. 
Calvin, on the other hand, ascribed it to both. This is not the place 
to decide which one was right; St. Paul himself would have to be| 
consulted (Galatians 3:24). In any case a second observation is 
more important. While Luther called the theological—or, as he 
also says, the “‘spiritual”—use of the Law (to reveal sin) “most; 
important” and the “real and proper” function or office of the 
Law, Calvin, from the Institutes of 1539 on, used the same expres-; 
sions, praecipuus and proprius, for the third use of the Law. The: 
fact that Calvin here used the same attributes as Luther to qualify | 
the third use of the Law (which Luther did not even recognize) 
can indicate only that he is here consciously and sharply attacking ; 
Luther. On this point, however, Melanchthon continued to side 
with Luther (Loci of 1559). 


— 


——— 


II 

This reveals what the importance of the third use of the Law 

is. It is not merely a matter of emphasis, as though Calvin regarded, 

the one while Luther regarded the other function of the Law as: 

more important, for Luther knows nothing of a merely informa-| 

tory function, which, according to Calvin, the Law has for believ- 

ers. For Luther the Law is alaays the accuser, accusing us before 
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God. This task the Law performs for believers and unbelievers. 
For there is no faith without repentance, and we can never believe 
without letting ourselves be told by the Law that we are sinners. 
Lex semper accusat, Melanchthon, too, says in the Apology. In the 
Law Luther always hears the voice of God as judge. He under- 
stands the Law as the expression of God’s judicial activity. 

Calvin, on the other hand, understands the Law only as the 
expression of God’s legislative activity, at least in connection with 
the doctrine of the third use. In the Geneva Confession of 1536 
he defines the Law as a rule for living, reigle de bien vivre et juste- 
ment. This is in perfect accord with his conception of the third 
use, because the Law performs this task, he believes, also for 
believers. Or better: this purpose is not really accomplished except 
with believers. That is the real, final purpose of God’s revelation: 
to bring men to the point where they will under all circumstances 
and in every respect be obedient to his Law. In the Geneva Cate- 
chism of 1545 we read that God wills “nothing else” except that 
we keep the Law. Even all the admonitions, demands, and exhorta- 
tions of the prophets and apostles are only elaborations of the Ten 
Commandments. According to Calvin the Law is finally decisive 
in regulating the relation between God and men. The only differ- 
ence in its application to unbelievers and believers is in the fact 
that the latter are redeemed from the curse of the Law. 

Even the Gospel is subservient to this final regulation. In the 
Institutes we are told that it follows the Law as a whole, but not as 
though the Gospel were introducing a different way of salvation. 
It is only supposed to ratify and guarantee what the Law has 
already promised us. If you take into consideration the Law as a 
whole, then the Gospel differs from it only in the clarity with 
which it is manifested (respectu dilucidae manifestationis tantum- 
modo). Here it becomes quite clear that Calvin’s doctrine of the 
tertius usus is not just a marginal note. It stands at the very center 
of his whole theology. Therefore this doctrine is a storm signal 
for us at the theological crossroad at which we are standing today. 

According to Luther Law and Gospel stand in a genuinely 
dialectical relationship. This means that when the one is speaking 
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the other must keep silent, and vice versa. The Law condemns; 
the Gospel offers grace. Law is unable to perform any other func- 
tion because it is always retributive. This is not only the teaching 
of St. Paul. It is already contained in thé Decalogue, which prom- 
ises mercy to those who keep God’s commandments (the retribu- 
tion in bonam partem, on the side of the good) and threatens trans- 
gressors with punishment (the retribution in malam partem, on 
the side of evil). It is in this sense also that Luther interpreted the 
Law in the Small Catechism, as is evident from the conclusion of | 
the Ten Commandments. Even Christ himself understands it in, 
exactly the same way; he even makes it more severe: Whosoever 
is angry with his brother is in danger of the judgment. Christ calls 
attention to the principle of retaliation, which, according to the 
old law, was valid also for the life of men in their relations to one 
another: “eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe” 
(Exodus 21:24f). Not one jot or tittle shall pass from the Law 
“until all be fulfilled” (Matthew 5:18). Of course, this cannot 
mean until men have completely kept it, because that will never | 
happen, but until God himself has completely fulfilled the Law as 
law of retribution. In the world God’s law of retribution will 
reign until the Last Judgment. 

According to Calvin, on the other hand, the Gospel differs 
from the Law, as we have said, only because of the greater clarity 
of its manifestation. In our day Karl Barth has further refined 
Calvin: Law and Gospel are related to each other as two ways of 
speaking while actually the content is always the same. When- 
ever God speaks in the Law he is at the same time uttering a 
promise; where the Law is, there is the Gospel. When God speaks 
in the Gospel, that is the expression of his authoritative will and is 
therefore Law. “The Law is nothing other [!] than the necessary 
form of the Gospel, the content of which is grace.” The gen- 
uinely dialectical opposition between Law and Gospel is here} 
reduced to a verbal dialectic of form and content. The opposition 
has been completely smoothed over. The explanation of this lies. 
in Barth’s sentence: “The fact that God speaks to us is under all] 


— 
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circumstances due to grace.” This view then culminates in that 
other assertion which can be heard today on every street corner: 
judgment is grace. 

This we most decisively reject. Here we can support our 
rejection with only a few counter theses and leave a more detailed 
statement for another occasion. First of all, the promise of the 
Law is altogether different from the promise of the Gospel. The 
Law promises the grace of God to the righteous, who have kept 
it; the Gospel promises it to the sinners, who have zot fulfilled it. 
Second, according to the Law the hope for reward and the fear 
of punishment are legitimate motives for the keeping of it. Both 
are diametrically opposed to the Gospel. Third, the proposition 
that God speaks only in grace robs the Law itself of its power. 
The Law threatens with divine punishments. Such a threat can 
lead to repentance, and then God can also pardon. But the threat 
may actually be carried out, and then judgment must be regarded 
as the intention of the divine threat. So how can one say that in 
the final analysis judgment is grace? Is that supposed to be true of 
the Jast judgment? How can we say that of the judgments which 
God has carried out and is carrying out im the history of the 
world? Was the “word” of God which Isaiah spoke against 
Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt “under all, circumstances grace”? 
For the victims? For the women who were to be outraged, the 
infants who were to be dashed against the stones? And what of 
the judgment against Ananias and Sapphira? What of a political 
demagogue who takes his own life? To be sure, God’s mercy is 
much greater than we can imagine. He is able to be gracious where 
we can see only the judgment. But that does not give us the right, 
by means of a verbal dialectic, to smooth over the contradiction 
between judgment and grace. 

ll 

By reducing the contradiction between Law and Gospel to 
a difference between form and content, the Gospel, too, is robbed 
of its power. This could be proved in several ways. We must limit 
ourselves here to the significance which the Gospel has for the 
doctrine of the third use of the Law. This doctrine asserts, as was 
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said, that the Gospel prepares the way for the Law. ‘hesLaws 
which Calvin in the Confession of Geneva wishes to have expressly 
restricted to the Decalogue, is the wnica regula vitae. The Gospel 
clears away all the difficulties that prevent its being kept. The 
Gospel has fulfilled its purpose if it has put man into the position 
where only the third use of the law, which is the “most important’’ 
and ‘“‘proper” use, is necessary, namely, when it informs the 
believers what they are to do. 

At this point the doctrine of the zertius usus legis gets to be a 
storm signal also for us as we stand today at a crossroad in rela- 
tions between church and state. We are all agreed that the church 
has been entrusted with the Gospel, but that it also has to proclaim 
the Law to the world. Nevertheless, the question is: Are we to 
proclaim the Law in the sense of the tertius usus legis, that is, for 
purposes of information? Are we to teach the world the Ten 
Commandments as reigle de bien vivre et justement? This is actu- 
ally done wherever the church speaks to the political world as if 
both were on the same level. To be sure, even Christ spoke to the 
world in this way, namely, to the world of the Pharisees, who 
held the Law to be a reigle de bien vivre et justement. But he did 
not tell them that in this way they could better the world with 
the aid of the Law of God. He preached the Law to them not 
simply as divine legislation, but as the means of divine judgment. 
If the church today wants to preach the Law as Christ preached 
it, it must address itself to those people who think they are living 
in conformity with God’s Law. Then the church will have to say 
to the political world: Ye hypocrites! or, in the theological lan- 
guage of the schools, the church is not to preach to the world an 
imaginary tertius usus legis but the realistic usus proprius et prae- 
cipuus. It must reveal the sins of the supposedly righteous. 

To be sure, as the Formula of Concord says, Luther regarded 
this as Christ’s opus alienum. His “real work” was not intended 
for the righteous but for sinners. He did not, by means of the 
Law, rub salt into the wound of those who were crushed and in 
despair. He did not preach to them “the Law as the necessary 
form of the Gospel.” He healed, helped, forgave. Thereby, to be 
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sure, he established a new order among men. And the question is, 
whether the Law, in the sense of the tertius usus, is the final norm 
in this new order which he established among his disciples. 

The Law is always law of retribution, not only as between 
God and man but also as between man and man. Christ himself 
said: “All things whatsoever ye would that man should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them, for this is the law and the prophets” 
(Matthew 7:12). This is the law of Do ut des, of the Suum cuique, 
of the equivalence of work and reward, of distributive justice, of 
the balancing of interests among political powers. It is the law of 
civil justice as Emil Brunner has developed it in his very useful 
book, Justice and the Social Order. It is the law of the civil world 
which is the highest norm of all secular government, which 
according to God’s will exercises the law of retribution “to thee 
for good” (Romans 13:4). It is the Law in the sense of the usus 
politicus. 

“But among you,” Christ said to his disciples, “it shall not 
be so” (Matthew 21:25). In the context in which this is said, the 
princes are characterized as seeking to have dominion and author- 
ity over others. But at other times Jesus also applied his “It shall 
not be so” to the law of retribution, to the Do ut des, and in any 
case he completely destroyed the whole system of legal equiva- 
lence by his demand for unlimited forgiveness. Discipleship means 
fellowship. And the Christian fellowship does not permit a man 
in its midst to be recompensed in accordance with the principle 
of the Suum cuique. It does not permit anyone to let himself be 
paid for his coat in accordance with the principle of the Do ut des; 
he is supposed to give away his coat (Luke 6:29). It does not per- 
mit the disciples of Christ to settle their differences in accordance 
with the justitia civilis (I Corinthians 6: 1ff.). The Christian broth- 
erhood is not a political body, not even a quasi-political body, 
because a political order must conform to law, and law always 
means coercion. But no brother coerces another, and none who is 
needed by his brother needs to be coerced. 

This is “‘the law of Christ” (Galatians 6:2). But this law is 
not a command that compels, like the old Law, but it is the order 
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of a new creation. It is the inviolable order that he who has been 
crucified with Christ also lives with him because Christ lives in 
him (2: 10f:). This is the order of the Christian fellowship. To be 
in this order does not mean to love because it is commanded, but 
it means to be “in love” (I John 4:16). The love commanded by 
the old Law had its measure in man’s self-love (Matthew 19:19). 
To practice this love is the highest to which the old Law can 
attain, even if it is understood in the sense of the Calvinistic 
tertius usus. But is that the love of Christ? No! In order to show 
that this love is different, Christ sets the law of love toward one’s 
enemy over against the love of the old Law (Matthew 5:43f.). 
Did Christ love sinners ‘‘as he loved himself”? Was the measure 
of his love the love which he had for himself? Such words must 
cleave to the roof of one’s mouth. 

This touches upon the most serious objection which we have 
against the Calvinistic doctrine of the “real” use of the Law. It 
is not at all a question of whether or not the Law has a purely 
informatory task. If anyone believes that it has, he can try it out 
if he likes. That is after all a matter of indifference. The great 
illusion lies rather in the fact that when believers live in accord- 
ance with the Decalogue as the reigle de bien vivre et justement, 
they are regarded as fulfilling the law of Christ. Only this illusion 
can explain the belief that men can speak to the political world in 
the name of Christ by holding before it the Law of God as the 
unica regula vitae. Of course we shall have to tell the world that 
all misfortune comes from the fact that God’s commands are 
broken. That is preaching the Law in the sense of the usus theo- 
logicus which Luther and, we are convinced, St. Paul and Christ 
himself held to be its “real” function. This Law is, let us repeat, 
the law of retribution, the law of Do ut des, of Suum cuique, and 
of all other legal equivalences. It is good if it is kept by the political 
powers. More than that cannot be demanded of them. 

But the Gospel is betrayed before the world if even the slight- 
est impression is created that there is anything “Christian” about 
this. The notorious political example of this verbal, dialectical reso- 
lution of the contradiction between Law and Gospel is Oliver 
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Cromwell, who recognized Christ as his lord but fought bloody 
battles in the name of Christ because he did not properly distin- 
suish the kingdom of Christ from the kingdom of the Law. We 
can understand it when modern states, even the most modern, 
think that they are waging wars in the name of God. This is in the 
name of the God of the Law and of retribution. But they are 
mistaken if they would have us believe that they are thereby help- 
ing the kingdom of Christ to achieve victory. And most certainly 
the day of the Antichrist will have arrived if the church celebrates 
any war of retribution or victory of retribution in the name of 
Christ. The kingdom of Christ cannot be a political kingdom 
because the political world is an order of law. That is true of every 
form of the state. Even the political freedom of the citizen (if he 
possesses it) is a legal freedom. Only fallacious reasoning from the 
tertius usus legis could produce the illusion that this freedom has 
anything whatsoever in common with the freedom into which we 
are redeemed through Christ. 

This Christian freedom does not give us the license to trans- 
yress the commandments of the old Law, but neither is it mani- 
ested by keeping them in accordance with the “third use.” Such 
reedom is not an attribute of the person but a relation between 
Sod and the one redeemed by Christ, and therefore also a relation 
of the redeemed to one another. The Law demands love of neigh- 
yor, and the Christian still stands under this Law. He fulfills it 
within the civil order, even though his conscience will always tell 
1im that the Law never merely informs but also always accuses 
1im inasmuch as, in accordance with the principle of the Suum 
uique, he is always demanding what is his own for himself. But 
t is only “if we love one another” that “God dwelleth in us and 
is love is perfected in us” (I John 4: 12). Christian freedom is 
ealized only in the Christian fellowship. Such freedom would 
srobably offer a solution for all social problems. But if we tell that 
o the political world, we are turning to the wrong address. The 
tate is quite incapable of understanding this. It will regard the 
Thristian fellowship as a charitable organization or a Christian 
rade-union or something like that. What it really is cannot be 
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learned from the Law, not even from the tertius usus. Only he: 
who has been crucified with Christ understands what it is. 

This confronts us with the question, How can we live in the 
Christian fellowship and in the politieal world at one and the: 
same time inasmuch as we cannot extricate ourselves from the: 
world during our earthly sojourn? Our sole concern here has been) 
to show that the doctrine of the third use of the Law will only 
confuse, not solve, this problem. 
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By Gustar TorNVALL 


Haillestad, Sweden 


From various directions criticism is being leveled against the 
Lutheran world view and against Luther as its author. It is asserted 
that this world view is antiquated and can no longer offer a solu- 
tion for man’s present predicament. The accusation is specifically 
that it was the Lutheran world view which fostered National 
Socialism and consequently caused World. War II. It is well 
known that in England the attempt has been made to saddle the 
guilt of the Nazi ideology on Luther. He has been pictured as a 
strict individualist who had no interest in the social aspect of 
Christianity and who was an abject servant of the government. 
“Luther’s standpoint is that civilian life does not concern God” 
(The Modern Churchman, 1945). But this criticism does not 
represent the more conservative English opinion. It is refreshing 
to read Gordon Rupp’s factual refutation of this criticism of 
Luther in his writing directed against Peter Wiener. He refutes 
the criticism point by point and compares Luther’s world view 
with that of Augustine. Rupp declares that “Luther has no 
thought of a moral political autonomy.” 

Even in Swedish thinking there are those who look upon 
the Lutheran world view with suspicion. “Must there not be some- 


thing wrong with the Lutheran interpretation of history and its 


] 


7 


scale of values when it produces such subservience to royalty, 


pan-Germanism, glorification of the state, and a Kaiser cult, which 

blossomed out during World War I, and has not Luther in some 

way served to prepare the way for Hitler?” (Hjalmar Sunden, 
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God, Fate, Chance, p. 126). Those who make these attacks com- 
monly fail to differentiate between Lutheranism and Luther him- 
self, even though he during the later part of his life carried ona 
bitter struggle against the absolutism of ‘the state. The matrix of 
German state despotism lies, as Hashagen has shown, in the 
development of the territorial churches which started before the 
Reformation. Because there is such a great difference at many 


points between Luther’s teaching and the subsequent development | 


of the idea of the state, the renaissance of Luther study is amply 
justified. 

The most influential criticism of the Lutheran world view 
comes, however, from the Reformed theologian, Karl Barth. He 
maintains that in general it is congenital for the Germans to divide 


human life into two separated spheres which are morally inde- | 


pendent of one another. In private life a man may say 7o to that 
which is unspiritual, but in public he submits to the prevalent 
opinion. Barth derives this moral dualism from Luther, and espe- 


cially from his world view and idea of society. He holds that there | 
is an original conception in Luther’s idea, not only of the relation- | 


ship between the spiritual and the secular powers, but also of the 
relationship between Law and Gospel. The misconception is to 
be found in the differentiation between the spiritual and the tem- 
poral powers. This doctrine has given free reign to the natural 
paganism of Germany and has accustomed the German church to 
silence in regard to government, justice, and freedom in the state. 
The autonomous state became sacrosanct, and the German people 
never had “an opportunity to see in the state anything else than 
a device for keeping order” (Tyskarna och vi, Uppsala, 1945). 

It is natural that these attacks on the Lutheran conception of 
society disturb the German theologians and cause them to wonder 
whether the Lutheran way of thinking ought not to be replaced 
by a new conception of the world and of society. This seems to 


be the line which Hermann Diem follows in his book, Karl Barths 


Kritik am deutschen Luthertum. We not only takes issue with 

Barth’s criticisms but also attempts a new orientation of the Lu- 

theran conception of society on the basis of borrowed premises. 
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In Luther’s original doctrine of society as it relates to the two 
governments, the spiritual and the secular, he can discover nothing 
but “‘an inferior variation” of the classic, Roman system. Diem 
wants to apply the Barthian view of the relation between Law and 
Gospel to Lutheran thinking and thus produce a new synthesis 
of the spiritual and the secular spheres. According to Barth, Luther 
has mistakenly separated Law and Gospel with the result that the 
spiritual and secular powers have fallen apart. The Gospel must 
in a very different way be made primary and superior to the Law. 
The Law must follow the Gospel. 

It is not difficult to understand that, because of the present 
need in which Lutheranism finds itself, a solution is accepted 
which seems in a very easy manner to make it possible to reach 
the community life with the Christian message. It is evidently the 
Reformed view of Christianity which Diem has in mind when he 
suggests that idea of the lordship of Christ over the world as a 
solution for the ills of Lutheranism. This crisis in Lutheranism, 
which has allegedly been caused by the Lutheran social theory, 
must in some way be counteracted so that society will no. longer 
remain isolated from Christian influences. The preaching of the 
Gospel must be extended to the whole of community life in a way 
which has not been possible under the dominance of the doctrine 
of the two realms, and in such a manner that it becomes clear that 
Christ is Lord over the whole of life, not only over a small fraction 
of human society. Because in the Lutheran conception of society 
the spiritual and the secular have been separated, Lutheran preach- 
ing has lost its opportunity to influence public life. 

This criticism by Diem is thus characterized by the fact that 
he hopes to correct the Lutheran system by supplying a founda- 
tion for it consisting of Reformed presuppositions. If we now 
compare these criticisms of the Lutheran world view, we find 
immediately that the central point of attack is the doctrine of the 
two realms, the distinction between the spiritual and the secular. 
All of these critics find the primary weakness of Luther’s social 
theory in this, that he was unable to construct a synthesis between 
the spiritual and the secular. It is due to his emphasis on the dif- 
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ference between the spiritual and the secular powers that the 
latter has become secularized and emancipated from the influence 
of the spiritual. Barth insists that the fundamental root of this diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that Luther was unable to hold Law and 
Gospel together, and instead separated them in a way that became 
disastrous for the whole conception of society. 


In the presence of these attacks on the Lutheran idea of | 
society we must ask the question, What can be the cause of this | 


avalanche of criticism which centers in the doctrine of the spirit- | 
ual and the secular realms. It is undeniably true that this doctrine | 


had a decisive significance for Luther’s conception of the world 
and of society. Could it be that this fundamental aspect of Luther’s 
thinking has been misunderstood? Could it be that Luther was so 


irresponsible that he was mistaken in regard to the most decisive _ 


and central element in his social theory? 

Beginning with the point of view that the criticism is directed 
especially against the thesis concerning the difference between the 
two realms, we shall now examine its validity. It must be clearly 
stated at the outset that this doctrine of two different governments 
in the world is not something which is unique with Luther. In its 
characteristic features this doctrine is suggested both in the Old 
and in the New Testaments, and during the early medieval period 
it appears in a fully developed form as the basis of all social 
theories. Even in this period the spiritual and the secular powers 
are carefully distinguished, so that this division cannot be regarded 
as originating with Luther. It must rather be recognized that there 
is a consensus of opinion in Christendom which holds that in this 


world there must be two fundamental powers which are unlike in | 
nature and purpose. That, in addition, there are different concep- | 


tions, in various confessions, as to the relationship between these 


powers, is a further question which does not alter the fact that the | 
idea of a spiritual and a secular power is constitutive for the Chris- 


tian world view. 

In reality the criticism is not directed against this funda- 
mental fact, but against the specific way in which Luther distin- 
guishes between the spiritual and the secular powers. Against this 
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criticism it must be urged that it completely misunderstands the 
intention of Luther in distinguishing between the spiritual and the 
secular governments. It must be acknowledged that in many con- 
nections Luther speaks freely about a generation in society be- 
tween these two powers. These governments are placed side by 
side without any suggestion of an inner connection between them. 
Frequently it is to be understood that Luther simply reproduces 
the Gemeingut which he found in the common social theory. In 
many circumstances this was enough, and served for the occasion, 
to emphasize that there must be two governments in the world. 
No matter in what direction Luther turned, whether against the 
pope, the emperor, or the radicals, it served his purpose to stress 
the fundamental idea of two powers in the community, because 
all these opponents showed the same tendency to confuse the 
spiritual and the secular. It was necessary to point out to all his 
opponents this original division of two powers in the conception 
of society. 

On many such occasions it may seem that Luther did not 
teach anything but a traditional separation or division of duties 
in society. To assume that he remained at this point is, however, 
a mistake. In Luther we find at least three great correctives against 
the notion that in his social theory he offers nothing but a disas- 
trous division of functions in the community. 

1. The first of these correctives appears clearly when we ask 
for the fundamental idea behind his doctrine of the two govern- 
ments. It appears then that Luther’s purpose is not to present a 
doctrine of society or a blueprint of a community structure. His 
purpose is not sociological. His whole teaching about the differ- 
ence between the spiritual and the secular government is deter- 
mined by the fundamental religious idea that the independence 
and purity of the Gospel must be preserved at all cost. Luther 
struggles primarily for the fundamental idea of faith, viz., that 
the Gospel is from God himself and that it must not be mixed 
with anything else in the world. Luther had experienced that the 
erace of God through faith alone becomes corrupted, and there- 
fore he makes the purity of this doctrine the special goal of his 
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Reformation. It is fundamentally false to assert that Luther had 
been driven to his teaching about this difference by subservience 
to the secular power or because of an extreme individualism which 
is indifferent to the social life. 

What positive consequences for his view of society follow 
from Luther’s maintenance of the purity of the Gospel? This 
fundamental idea shows clearly that Luther did not have in mind 
a division of society when he advanced the teaching about the | 
difference between the spiritual and the secular governments. This | 
teaching about two governments is not to be interpreted in an | 
external and mechanical manner as a social program. A closer 
examination of Luther’s use of the term “difference” in this con- 
nection indicates that he does not contemplate a division of society 
into two independent spheres. On the contrary, Luther is inter- 
ested in a division which differentiates or discriminates between 
that order which is spiritual and that which belongs to the secular 
world. The term is not so much Scheidung (separation) as Unter- 
scheidung (discrimination). He has in view, in other words, a 
Christian discrimination which is capable of perceiving that our 
world has two dimensions: On the one hand, the Gospel; on the 
other hand, everything else, which has a different character. To 
instruct the Christian how to distinguish between these two orders 
in society 1s the primary purpose of the teaching about the two 
governments. 

Luther has nowhere expressed so clearly the inmost differ- 
ence between these two orders, the spiritual and the secular, as in 
his Commentary on Galatians. Here he repeatedly points out how 
the spiritual government is to be understood as distinct from the 
secular. It is of immense importance to understand that the spirit- 
ual aspect of God’s government is concerned wholly with man as 
he stands before God. It does not invalidate nor compete with the 
other, “secular” government of God which has its own unique | 
character. Law, works, and obedience are fundamental in the | 
latter. Both governments must therefore remain, each one in its 
own character and order. Both governments in their own way 
embrace the whole life of society. The one, the spiritual govern- | 
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ment, is pure gift, a free gift of grace from God, who in this realm 
of government does everything himself without assistance from 
anyone; but the other government is purely a demand, a work 
which God requires through his laws as summarized in the Deca- 
logue. The purpose for which Luther struggles is to prevent these 
realms or governments, the gift and the demand of God, from 
becoming in any way mixed up or confused. We quote a pertinent 
passage from the Commentary on Galatians: “Therefore the 
reader must be reminded that the question here is not about civil 
laws and customs, or about a social order which is instituted by 
God and is good, and which Scripture in other parts approved and 
commends” (Galaterbrevet, transl. by M. Lindstrom, p. 238). 

2. The second corrective lies in what we might call Luther’s 
idea of unity in regard to his teaching about society. Unquestion- 
ably the doctrine of the distinction between the social powers or 
governments is most frequently emphasized by Luther, so that 
we can say that at this point we find the original power of his 
Reformation impulse. But for this very reason it is not always clear 
that his social theory also has an aspect of unity. In this doctrine 
the subject is the total government of God, and the two govern- 
ments are parts of one totality whereby God’s relationship to the 
world as a whole is explained. 

What is the significance of this emphasis on unity in regard 
to the criticism of Luther’s idea of society? Indeed, this unity is a 
corrective of that indiscriminate use of the idea of two govern- 
ments which perceives the idea only as an unhappy division of 
society and takes it as a starting point for its assertion that Luther- 
anism is unable to solve social problems. Against such an interpre- 
tation it must be asserted that Luther’s intention is decidedly not 
to delimit a secular sphere which would have nothing to do with 
faith. There is always a double aspect in Luther’s social theory. 
He deals continually with two governments, but these have their 
unity in God. The two governments are of God, they are com- 
pletely his work, and it is he who holds the reigns in his hand. 

In reality it is this aspect of unity which characterizes Luther’s 
social theory. It is false to regard only the difference between the 
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social powers, because in so doing the problem of community life 
is oversimplified and the solution becomes misleading. Luther also 
has a synthesis in his doctrine of society which is quite character- 
istic. It is unfortunate that this matter has not been sufficiently 
investigated. There is reason for such an investigation since it is 
certain that over against the medieval synthesis of the social theory 
Luther has constructed a new and unified view determined by | 
his fundamental Reformation ideas. We can say this much, how- | 
ever, that Luther finds this synthesis in the idea of the majesty of | 
God. “Gegen Gott und im Dienst Seiner Oberkeit soll alles gleich | 
und gemenget sein, es heisse geistlich oder weltlich.” (In respect 
to God and in the service of his magistracy everything should be 
equal and commingled, whether it be spiritual or secular.) This 
is a very expressive statement of the synthesis of Luther’s social 
theory. There is, in other words, a unifying perspective in which 
everything must be subordinated under the majesty of God. It 
may be expressed even more clearly by saying that the Word of 
God must have free course through the whole body of society 
without being mixed up with anything else. This supremacy of 
God must be the highest norm for the various programs of society. 
If this unity is fundamental in Luther’s thinking about society, 
the problem arises as to the nature of this unity in comparison with 
other similar aspects of the teaching about social life. Someone 
may ask, Is it not simply a question, in Luther, of a certain form of | 
theocracy? Then it is immediately added: Such a perspective of 
society is antiquated and cannot be applied to present situations. 
In response to this we must say that the Lutheran idea of 
society is not theocratic in the usual meaning of this term. Theoc- | 
racy is usually connected with the idea of a legalistic and uniform | 
direction of the different organisms in society. Such an idea is for- 
eign to Luther. It may even be said that he is opposed to this very 
conception when he here refers to the difference between the two | 
governments and shows that they are executed in different ways | 
and have different significance. Luther is the advocate of freedom | 
in society against all constraint, as is perfectly evident in compari- | 
son with other syntheses of social theory. Luther does not repre- | 
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sent a theocracy, because it is characteristic of him that the state 
has its foundation in the sovereignty of God independently and 
according to its own nature. The whole conception of society 
should be characterized by a voluntary service under the sover- 
eignty of God, as is clear from the words of Luther just quoted. 

The Reformed view of society is quite different. It shows an 
obvious tendency toward theocracy. This appears also in the 
attempt by Diem to transfer the Barthian view of society to the 
Lutheran domain. The significance which Diem gives to the office 
of preaching is hardly compatible with Luther’s point of view. 
According to Diem it is to be understood as a “function of the 
spiritual and inner Christendom” (p. 48). This represents a spiritu- 
alizing tendency whereby the Gospel is made into something 
which is more deeply spiritual and which stands in apposition to 
the rest of creation. The Gospel is understood as a potential world 
government by the side of which there can be no other. The law 
has no independent significance by the side of the Gospel; it 
simply follows the Gospel to secure its power. 

The difference between the Reformed and the Lutheran view 
of society here appears clearly. For Luther there is a real syn- 
thesis, in the doctrine of society, between Law and Gospel, while 
for Barth the Gospel is elevated above the Law throughout the 
whole area of social life. In the Lutheran view of society the Law 
has its independent mission. The inner core of the civil order must 
be God’s Law and command, otherwise it is misused. In Luther 
the Law stands as the highest expression of God’s creative power 
in the secular world. 

3. As a third corrective to the misunderstood difference be- 
tween the spiritual and the secular in Luther we may add, finally, 
the Lutheran doctrine of creation. Luther’s doctrine of creation 
constitutes an interesting and complicated problem which has not 
yet been fully clarified. In this connection we are concerned to 
point out merely that this doctrine plays an important part in 
reference to his social theory. The peculiarity of the doctrine of 
creation in Luther is that it serves to unite the spiritual and the 
secular under one aspect. It does not, as in other syntheses of 
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society, occupy a mere preliminary place in relation to somethin 
of higher spirituality, as, for example, God’s providentia. In th 
last analysis Luther can gather his whole Reformation message. 
under the doctrine of creation and say that what differentiates him 
from medieval theology is that its theologians have not understoo 
creation in the same way as he does. The doctrine of creatio 
becomes, therefore, the widest perspective which includes every 
thing and provides the broadest view of the whole of social life. 

The doctrine of creation at the same time enables Luther tor 
appreciate, and also to circumscribe, the secular government and 
state, which, on the other hand, is true also in reference to th 
spiritual office. It can be said that in the doctrine of creation Luther 
possesses the view and the doctrine of society which his critic 
affirm that he does not possess and the lack of which they say i 
his most serious deficiency. 

When Luther’s doctrine of creation is compared with tha 
of medieval theology, it becomes clear that his view possesses 
greater freshness and immediacy which make it applicable to the 
whole of social life. Luther’s view of creation is not static lik 
that of the medieval theologians, but dynamic and comprehensive 
The medieval theologians regarded creation as an initial perio 
preceding a later development, while Luther’s doctrine, whe 
applied correctly, embraces the whole present social life. His con- 
ception becomes crystal clear when he translates the word creatur 
by Ordnung. In order itself the creating hand of God is revealed, 

Luther’s principle of social life becomes, therefore, the 
preaching of his doctrine of creation. It is not true that Luther 
has denied to natural man possession of ability in reference t 
order in society. On the contrary, this ability is a testimony to hi 
of God’s creative power. The ability of man to order, govern, an 
produce is a part of God’s creative power. In a remarkable state 
ment in the Commentary on Galatians we read: Naturalia sunt 
integra, concedo; homo in impietato mersus et servus diaboli habet 
potestam edificandi donum, gerendi magistratum, . . . quae sunt 
homini subiecta, Gen. 1. That man possesses this ability intact 1 
a proof of God’s creative power. It also tells us something about 
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the scope and the comprehensiveness of Luther’s social theory. 

On closer investigation it becomes evident that Luther is not 
so oblivious to social relationships as some have intimated. If his 
doctrine of creation is fully brought to light, it will be an effective 
corrective to the misunderstanding which has made his idea of 
the two kingdoms a stumbling block in the Lutheran view of the 
social life. 

At this point the difference, as compared with the Reformed 
view of social life, becomes very clear. The goal of the Reformed 
doctrine of the community is the evangelization of the world and 
of society. The intention is to recreate society through the influ- 
ence of the Gospel. The Law has no independent function beside 
the Gospel. One looks in vain within this theology for a real place 
for the doctrine of creation. In Luther, however, faith affects the 
world and society via the idea of creation. It is natural that a crit- 
ical opposition must arise at this point since the view of society 
is oriented differently in Reformed thinking than in Luther’s. But 
Luther’s doctrine of creation prevents a reinterpretation of his 
social theory along Barthian lines. 
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A THEOLOGICAL EVENT of great moment in the Lutheran Church} 


of Hungary is the publication of the first Lutheran dogmatic ini 
the Magyar tongue. This is the work of that venerable champion; 
of world Lutheranism, Professor Karoly Prohle. The book bearsi 
the title, A Hit Viléga (“The World of Faith: An Introduction: 
to the Christian Religion”) and was published in Gyr, Hungary, 
in 1948. Something of the circumstances in which the book was 
written is reflected in the author’s preface, part of which reads as 
follows: 

“This book, which was the ambition of my youth and which 
many people long expected from me, I now finally submit for 
publication in the twilight of my life. ... Why is it so late? I do 
not deny that many mortal weaknesses are responsible for this 
delay, but I believe that, even more than these, it was God’s 
guidance of my destiny that caused the delay. Many things have? 
compelled me to postpone the writing of this book: my duties + 
a professor of theology, the founding of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Sopron, Hungary, and the numerous demands that 
the church has made upon me. During World War I and subse-: 
quent years the struggle for mere existence impeded me greatly. 
My active participation in the ecumenical movement also ob- 
structed work on this project. For several decades I spent a great: 
deal of time preparing theological papers for domestic and foreign} 
magazines and writing other books. But throughout all these years 
I considered this book my chief debt to the church, a debt which| 
I could never forget. | 

“T ascribe it to a special grace of God, for which I can never 
be sufficiently thankful, that I should complete this work, planned 
at the beginning of my career, only at its very close. I have written 
it in so-called “retirement,” while liberated from the demands of) 
my professorship and of public life, but very often amid the most 
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unfavorable circumstances, under conditions of disintegration in 
the world and our small home, under conditions disruptive of both 
our physical and our spiritual existence. I have often been hindered 
by illness, too, and I have not worked in my study but at the 
hearth of my household—symbolical, I feel, of our whole situation 
—as I discharged this greatest and weightiest burden of mine. 

“T have utilized only the material that seemed most essential 

or instructive for theological history and science. I have tried to 
avoid the unnecessary apparatus of pedantry, excessive citation of 
sources and use of footnotes, and the conceited flaunting of 
learned allusions. My main purpose was to make the truths of our 
faith so vivid that their own convicting power might serve to 
emphasize their validity. Technically, I strove to make the mes- 
sage of my book simple enough for the comprehension of any 
educated layman who is sincerely interested in theology. I antici- 
pate, however, that the majority of my readers will be clergymen, 
clergymen who are familiar with my previous works. I greet these 
readers with the affectionate hope that their impartial evaluation 
of my book may result in their ability to preach the Word of God 
with greater power and clarity, for never have the people of the 
world been in greater need of the comforting and refreshing 
power of the Gospel. It is for this reason that I regard the religious 
and ecclesiastical purpose of my work as of far more importance 
than its merely pedagogical aspects. However, I do not believe 
that any theological work, written with a full realization of its 
purpose, should be interpreted in any other way. 
“Tt is my belief that it is not in keeping with the real pur- 
pose of theology to obscure the fervor of the Holy Spirit with a 
frigid objectivity, assumed in the interest of “scholarship.” Cold 
matter-of-factness must be avoided if the true nature of faith is 
to be disclosed. Nevertheless, it is necessary that theological expo- 
sition be meticulously exact so that the testimony to salvation in 
Christ may be logical and convincing. This is the only way in 
which theology can, in the highest sense, become objective.” 
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One or THE casualties of the late war was the truth about Martin: 
Luther. Brazen distortions were diligently disseminated on both | 
sides (or should one rather say on all sides?) of the conflict, and, 
many of these are still accepted by credulous or malicious people. | 
It would perhaps be interesting to collect and analyze the many, 
caricatures of Luther which appeared in the course of World |} 
War II in order to discover to what extent and in what ways the 
Reformer was made a target of political propaganda. For the 
present it may not be without interest to call attention to the major jf} 
literary deposit of various and persistent attacks which were made. 
on Luther in one country, and this the country in which, some 
think, the Reformer is least known and therefore most misunder- 
stood.’ | 
Under the aegis of Lord Vansittart, whose extreme political t 
views are well known, a certain Peter F. Wiener, who referred to} 
himself as ‘an ordinary schoolmaster,” was enlisted to write a 
popular-priced little book which was published under the title}! 
Martin Luther, Hitler’s Spiritual Ancestor (London: Hutchinson 
& Co., 1944). Encouraged by such bitter obiter dicta as those of } 
William Temple, then (1941) archbishop of Canterbury (“It is 
easy to see how Luther prepared the way for Hitler’), and Dean 
W.R. Inge (“We must hope that the next swing of the pendulum 
will put an end to Luther’s influence”), Mr. Wiener confidently | 
launched out on a tirade against Luther in which, aided and abetted |} 
by the familiar practice of misquoting Luther and citing him out} 
of context, he exhumed the allegations of Grisar, Denifle, and|} 
Company, which had long since been thoroughly refuted. Mr., : 


Wiener’s book received “favorable reviews by writers of repute,”! ) 


1 


1See, for example, Luthertum, Gkumenisch und deutsch (Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1947), by Hans Ehrenberg, who spent the war years in England, and they 
English translator’s preface to Christus Victor, by Gustaf Aulén (London: 1931). | 
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but fortunately his attack also found an able rejoinder in Gordon 
Rupp’s, Martin Luther, Hitler’s Cause or Cure (London: Lutter- 
worth Press, 1945). In this spirited and informed reply, which 
exposes the questionable sources of many of Mr. Wiener’s slanders, 
Mr. Rupp asserts with justification that, “like the hawker of quack 
medicines in the market place, Mr. Wiener knows that confidence 
and a loud voice will work wonders, for most of the customers 
will never dream of submitting his stuff to chemical analysis.” Mr. 
Rupp’s slender book was followed by a volume on various aspects 
of Luther’s life and work, written by a group of Lutheran clergy- 
men from central and northern Europe who were at the time 
residing in England, and this appeared under the title Luther 
Speaks (London: Lutterworth Press, 1947). Shortly after this 
Philip S. Watson, Methodist tutor in Systematic Theology at 
sirmingham, England, put out his Let God be God! An Interpre- 
uation of the Theology of Martin Luther (London: Epworth 
?ress, 1947), which is a sober and constructive exposition of the 
Xeformer’s principal teachings, based largely on conclusions of 
ecent Luther research in Sweden. In these works the accusations 
of Mr. Wiener and his supporters have received a fitting answer. 

| It remains to observe that, amid repeated assaults on Luther’s 
ife and character, it is the teaching of Luther concerning society . 
und the state that evoked especially heated discussion in England, 
's elsewhere. In addition to the aforementioned writers, Bishop 
ivind Berggrav, of Norway, dealt with this problem in his fore- 
vord to Luther Speaks and, earlier, in an address which he deliv- 
‘red in the spring of 1941 on the subject, “When the Driver is 
runk: Luther on the Duty of Disobedience toward Secular 
Authority.” This address appears in an appendix to Bishop Berg- 
erav’s Man and the State, a book which has already appeared in 
Norwegian and German editions (German translation by Walter 
Lindenthal) and which is about to appear in an English translation 
loo (translation by George Aus). In the conclusion of this address 
sishop Berggrav asserts: 

| “Luther possessed a patient and profound respect for author- 
cy. But, unlike some of those who later bore his name, he also 
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possessed a fearless freedom, derived from his faith in God, which 
made him independent as over against all secular power. He 
obediently followed the Scriptures and would not suffer the spiri 
of Christ to be confused with secular power. External obedience: 
to rulers signified for him a liberation of the church. He regarde 
the pope as Antichrist in religion, tyrants as Antichrists in politics. 
Against both the Christian must proclaim Christ. If an opponen 
submits to Christ and repents, well and good. If not, the Christia 
must take upon himself the consequences. In either case he can: 
have a good conscience. And God will most certainly appear 1 
judgment. “The sword is on your necks.’ Luther told tyrannica 
rulers, ‘but you think that you are secure in the saddle, that yo 
cannot be unhorsed. Such confidence and callous presumption wil 
break your necks, you may be sure.’ For “God will permit no one 
save himself to rule over men’s souls.’ “‘Diabolus mounts the secular 
lords because they would make a worldly kingdom of th 
church.’ (Weimar edition of Luther’s Works, 18: 293; 11: 262; 


49: 30.) 
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